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ARTICLE I. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN THE HOME CHURCHES. 
By Davip H. BAusLin, D. D. 


The last of our Lord’s disciples had scarcely fallen asleep in 
his sea-girt home in the A‘gean, when questions began to be 
be raised regarding the utility of Christian missions. From that 
remote day to this a multitude of voices, many of them pro- 
fessedly unchristian and some even professedly Christian, have 
voiced the same ungenerous and unchristian questions as to what 
comes of obedience to the Lord’s last command, embodied in 
an utterance which told of what the Gospel was as well as of 
what it was te do. In his exceilent “History of Protestant Mis- 
sions” the author, Dr. Warnack, puts the entire matter of obedi- 
ence to our Lord’s last command tersely and logically in this 
form: “All men are in need of redemption, since all are sinners. 
God willeth that all men be saved, and has therefore made the 
salvation provided in his Son the universal means of salvation 
for the whole world. It follows that it may be said, with math- 
ematical conclusiveness, that the message of salvation must be 
proclaimed to all people.” When the Church militant is right, 
when it is under the dominion of the constraining love of its Head 
and founder, then it will feel the need of going to proclaim that 
salvation as much as the ends of the world desire that it should 
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come. As the case stands, however, inducements to fidelity in 
Christian propagandism must be presented to counterbalance the 
ignorance, and worldliness and obstinate selfishness even of 
some who are confessedly our Lord’s disciples, that they may be 
made willing to send to the world a salvation whose fundamen- 
tal idea is that it must give itself away. Sadly is it true, that it 
is possible for the Church to arrest the development of the Gos- 
pel which at the first was signalized by such a marvelous expan- 
sion as to have astounded the powers of this world. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present some of the fundamental in- 
ducements if possible, looking to the release of this arrested de- 
velopment, in order that our cherished Christian faith may go 
forth in missionary effort and return with blessings in the inev- 
itable increase of health and life in our home Christianity. 

The work of which I write, and in behalf of which I hope to 
offer some incentives to increased activity and a more hearty 
fidelity, is the one characteristic work of the modern Christian 
world, the success of which, notwitstanding our shortcomings, 
might lead the Church into an indulgence in expressions of joy 
and congratulation. Speaking for his own denomination and 
the general religious body with which he is connected, the wri- 
ter is glad to say that the theology of his Church is reasonably 
well settled and that a quarter of a century of happy and suc- 
cessful Christian enterprise in mission fields has certainly made 
it manifest that the basis upon which our cherished General 
Synod rests, is practicable and needs neither amplification nor 
abridgment, revision nor rescension. Our ecclesiastical gather- 
ings now convene for neither of the above purposes, but rather 
to institute inquiries how we may make our denominational 
methods for practical work more effective; how we may take 
the Gospel as we have received it and propagate it to the utmost 
of our power and to the extent of our reach throughout the 
earth, and to accomplish the effects which are appropriate to it 
and always inseparable from it, as well as various and unspeak- 
ably precious. It was loyalty to the kingdom of God which 
induced our fathers and brethren to organize the Board of For- 
eign Missions, before many of us who now share in the respon- 
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sibilities and joys of its support, were in college to prepare for 
our cherished life work as ministers of the word. It is fitting, 
therefore, that in our generation every inducement should be 
utilized to turn our attention to and incite our interest in the one 
supreme purpose of all Christian endeavor, the fulfilment of the 
great commission of our Lord in making the Gospel the com- 
mon heritage of all the children of men. The purpose of church 
organization is not to perpetuate old feuds, or to reconstruct the 
faith of the Church after original designs furnished by ourselves, 
but rather to take counsel how to perpetuate the kingdom of right- 
eousness in the earth and to foster obedience to our Lord’s last 
command—the command he gave after providing by the Spirit 
to guide the disciples into all the truth, and after praying that 
they might be one, and after settling the relation of his kingdom 
to this world; the command which he connected with the 
promise of his perpetual presence ; the command which he em- 
balmed in the tenderest feelings of his followers, and that in 
which he bade them preach the Gospel to every creature; the 
command given in the old familiar words always pressing on us 
and demanding a hearing—*Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel.” 

The imposing magnitude which foreign missions have gained 
is altogether recent. There are few things in human history 
more imposing, few that wear an aspect of higher moral grand- 
eur than the organization and first work of our now great mis- 
sionary agencies. One or two men sent by this church and 
that, are seen going forth in obedience to a command spoken 
eighteen hundred years ago, to begin the enormous work of un- 
dermining heathenism and reclaiming the world of God. In 
that work the great denomination in which we have our spiritual 
birthright, has had a conspicuous share from the time when a 
Lutheran in 1560 translated the New Testament into the lan- 
guage of the Croats and Wends, and from the time when the 
first Protestant missionaries sent to convert the heathen any- 
where on the earth were those commissioned by the Lutheran 
King of Sweden to preach the Gospel to the Laplanders, even 
to this auspicious hour. The question before us is how to in- 
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cite to greater interest in this great work. In the judgment of 
the writer the development of the missionary spirit in the home 
churches may be summarized as proceeding upon four lines, viz., 
information, responsibility, admonition and inspiration. There 
must be 1. Information regarding the achievements of foreign 
missions; 2. Responsibility involved in obedience to our Lord’s 
commands respecting foreign missions; 3. Admonition about 
the consequences of lack of interest in foreign missions, and 4. 
the Inspiration which comes from a study of the history of for- 
eign missions and the divine assurances pertaining thereto. And 
all this that I have thus outlined implies especially fidelity upon 
the part of those of us who are pastors. 

1. First of all, as I have said, there must be zxformation. 
There are two ways of looking broadly at Christian truth. 
The first is that it is not divine truth at all—for the very suffi- 
cient reason that there is no God, or no God that is known by 
men, or no God that can reveal himself to men. But there is 
another view of Christian truth, viz., that, though divine, it is 
no more divine than other religious systems are, or if so, is only 
the highest form of the natural and structural development of 
religion. Now the best apologetics for the Gospel is the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles. Christ on the cross is the system 
itself, but Christ on the cross drawing all men unto himself is 
more than the system, it is its demonstration. “What brings to 
God must have come from God,” is a true maxim of the great 
Christian apologist, Alexander Vinet ; and accordingly I say that 
the great demonstration of Christianity— its standing, incontro- 
vertible and constantly-repeated miracle is Christendom, or the 
demonstrable results of foreign missions. The statue of Min- 
erva as it was shaped in the studio of Phidias, and surrounded 
by captious microscopic eyes, was reviled and rejected. This 
was too much, that too little; in fact, it was no goddess at all. 
But Phidias knew better. He knew that when placed aloft in 
the sunny sky of Greece, all would pronounce her, in her ma- 
jestic breadth and beauty, as she blessed the city, to be divine. 
It is even so with our religion. Remove it from the pitiful 
squabbles of word critics, and the interpretations of the latitu- 
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dinarian, lift it up in the light of heaven whence it came—set 
forth intelligibly before men its manifold blessings and benign 
influences—then it looks divine and men will come to know, as 
they can know in no other way, its supreme symmetry and 
greatness. It is much that foreign missions have demonstrated 
that our Christianity is the highest religion known, that it has 
the noblest conceptions of God and has done the noblest work 
for mankind. On the ground of comparative religions I am 
sure that foreign missions look well, and it is a matter of some 
gratification that men like Goethe, Hegel, Schelling, Carlyle, and 
even John Stuart Mill, have been led along the lines of this sort 
of study to pronounce Christianity to be far beyond every other 
present position and likely to remain always in the supremacy. 
The transforming effects of the Gospel upon the world at large 
in its physical, political, governmental and social condition is 
one source of justification of the Christian propagandism of the 
last one hundred years. For whatever the Gospel touches it 
lifts ; it lifts communities as well as persons ; and whatever affects 
individuals affects at last, and rapidly the communities which 
they form; and it seems to me that all the peoples that com- 
pose our Lord’s Church in the earth must see that this cause 
has a claim upon the earnest sympathy of all who have a hu- 
mane desire only for the welfare of mankind. What the Church 
above all needs is an ¢véelligent interest in our subject. I know 
that it is possible to awake a spasmodic and emotional interest 
in foreign missions by stirring recitals of the experiences and 
heroism of missionaries and touching and pathetically told in- 
cidents, and thus to move a church into giving money at that 
particular time. What we want is an intelligent interest that 
will abide; and this will be fostered and maintained only by in- 
formation. 

And this in turn implies that a power has to be found which 
will in some way move the average pastor on this subject as he 
has never been moved before. I venture upon the liberty of 
saying that our people do not get enough intelligence from our 
pulpits about foreign missions. It is true that we have mission- 
ary sermons, but is it not the case that such sermons are usually 
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heard only when connected with collections. The subject is im- 
portant enough, the resources of argument in its behalf are so 
ample, and it is so full of lessons to every Christian congrega- 
tion as to warrant its frequent presentation independently alto- 
gether of the assistance that the congregation may be called 
upon to give to the cause. It would manifestly be a safe rule 
for the Church that general and special subjects have the same 
proportion in her teaching which they have in the word of God. 
And the Bible, let it be remembered, in its general drift, in dis- 
pensational sections and in special detail is pre-eminently a mis- 
sionary book; and it is not wresting it from its legitimate mean- 
ing when it is summed up in this aphorism—*Christ for the 
world and the world for Christ.” We boast that ours is pre- 
dominantly a practical age, and that it demands facts. In be- 
half of no cause would the standard be more welcome than that 
of our foreign work. It is demonstrable that the success of the 
Gospel in the last one hundred years is greater than the success 
it achieved in any preceding two hundred years—I may even 
say in any preceding two hundred and fifty years. We look 
back sometimes fondly on the first ages and sigh for the gift of 
tongues and pentecostal blessing; and yet in the last century 
more has been done to give the Bible to the world than was 
done in the first ten centuries of our era. 

Let the splendid facts and achievements in the foreign work 
in the aggregate and in our own denominational fields be kept 
before the people, together with our own indebtedness. 

There is for example our racial indebtedness to foreign mis- 
sions. The Anglo-Saxons who swept Roman and Celtic civil- 
ization from Britain, supplanting it with barbarism, savagery 
and Druidism with its manifold horrors were our ancestors— 
“the rock whence we were hewn and the hole of the pit whence 
we were digged.” Forgetting our lineage we sometimes in our 
self-conceit and ignorance complacently shut our pockets and 
impertinently ask the obsolete question—*Do foreign missions 
pay.” England, Germany and America are the answer. Our 
common ancestry whether Celts, Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Norse- 
men or Danes, were heathen who could have stood for the pic- 
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ture drawn in the first chapter of Romans, and, except for Chris- 
tian foreign missions, our Christian assemblies gathered in ele- 
gant churches would possibly be gathered for the adoration of 
the god, Woden, in hope of some time entering the carnal hea- 
then Valhalla. 

Then, too, there is our commercial indebtedness. There is 
no tribe so recent or so ancient, no tribe so remote or so de- 
graded that the Gospel does not seek it and that commerce will 
not gladly reach out far in order to get access to it. They go 
together. Religious conviction and fidelity carry the missionary 
where the commercial agent gladly follows but would not lead, 
and wherever the errand and the teaching of the one are, there 
the way is opened for a widening commerce. Who opened Af- 
rica? Moffat and Livingston, Christian missionaries. Who 
opened the interior of China, Christian missionaries. Who were 
first in New Guinea and New Zealand, in the islands now fa- 
mous in the world as Samoa, in the Cannibal Islands of the Pa- 
cific where ship-wrecked crews were slaughtered and eaten ? 
Always and everywhere the missionaries ; and the commercial! 
agent soon followed. The telegraph and the telephone; the 
mighty steamship trampling the ocean into a floor, and the rail- 
way train rushing over the continent, all came with missions, or 
subsequent to missions, and for their moral significance and pur- 
pose they have this, the furtherance of the kingdon of God. It 
cannot be without significance to the Church that so competent 
a man as Charles Darwin was honest and candid enough to ac- 
knowledge, when face to face with the facts, that he was wrong 
in supposing that the inhabitants of Terra Del Fuego never 
could be elevated by the gospel or any other agency ; and that 
Sir William Hunter, entirely apart from his sympathy with re- 
ligious doctrines, but simply as a patriot, said to all Englishmen 
—*I believe that any falling off in England’s missionary effort 
will be a sure sign of swiftly coming national decay.” 

The shortest way to get at the hearts and consciences of some 
people, lies through the counting-room. Accordingly such facts 
as these must have a significance to American manufacturers 
and merchants—that every missionary to the Sandwich Islands 
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created a trade with Christian nations amounting to $50,000 a 
year, and that the exports to those islands from the single port 
of San Francisco amounted in three years to four times as much 
as was spent to missionate there in fifty years; and that the 
plows sold to the Christian natives of Natal in one year amount- 
ed to more than it cost to sustain the entire Zulu mission, and 
that New Zealand now uses 5,000 American reapers and 1,000 
threshing machines. This is a sordid sort of appeal to men’s 
hearts and consciences I know. But the presentation of such 
facts—and there is a multitude of them—along with the higher 
inducements must enlarge men’s sympathies, break down the 
walls of self-conceited privilege and make the lowest true share- 
holders with the highest. 

2. In the second place, as I have said, there must be set forth 
the responsibility attaching to this matter of obedience to our 
Lord’s command. A man is made a Christian by the grace of 
God, and for what? Not, as has been said a thousand times, 
to get him into heaven; not that he may keep the Gospel always 
in quarantine, but in order that through him the grace of God 
may go abroad, and some piece of the world be saved. And, 
accordingly, missions become not an occasional duty, but the 
essential necessity and absorbing responsibility of the Christian 
life. In this supreme matter of Christian stewardship and ser- 
vice, it is not an exceptional enterprise to which we are occa- 
sionally summoned, but rather the fundamental condition upon 
which all spiritual health and usefulness are based. The philos- 
ophy of the coming of the kingdom is very simple. It is sim- 
ply this; calling upon the name of the Lord depends upon be- 
lieving on him ; believing on him depends upon hearing ; hearing 
depends upon preaching ; preaching depends upon being sent; 
and being sent depends not only upon the willingness of men and 
women to be sent, but upon the treasury of the missionary so- 


ciety. This process leads up to the most solemn sort of tespon- 
sibility. I have not forgotten the difficulties of all kinds that 
surround this enterprise—travel, sickness, new tongues, unknown 
regions, barbarous tribes, the great wrath of the one who would 
soon perceive that his time was short. But we may venture the 
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assertion that whatever and howsoever great these difficulties, 
they would be overcome if American national honor, or Ameri- 
can progress or American liberty were the issue; if diamond 
beds or gold fields had been discovered. We are living in the 
dispensation of the grace of God now to be preached to them 
that are afar off, as well as to them that are nigh. The mission 
of the Church is the carrying out of the sending of Christ into 
the world—to seek and to save the lost—and he bids his fol- 
lowers to go into all the world. And if this brings immense 
responsibility upon them, as ‘it does, let it be even so, for they 
are to remember that the power is also bestowed and that Jesus 
Christ being by the right hand of God exalted, and having re- 
ceived of the Father the promise of the Spirit”—that Spirit with 
all his plenitude of power abides with men in meeting the im- 
posed responsibilities of carrying to the world that which was 
entrusted to them by their Master. 

But the aspect of our subject which pinches is the financial. 
Here is where one has the opportunity of dealing plainly with 
the individual Christian. How few are there among all who 
have named the name of the Lord, who, if they were to submit 
to the tribunal of a Christianly enlightened conscience the ques- 
tion—*Is this a meet offering for one for such a cause as foreign 
missions ?” would receive an affirmative reply ? How many are 
there who, although they may give, and give statedly, yet give 
amounts so small that when viewed in connection with what 
God has done for them their contributions can only be looked at 
in the light of an insult to him to whom they owe everything ? 
How can it be otherwise if God's word be true, that the wealth 
of the land should be in the hands of God's people? Religion 
makes a man thrifty; saves him from extravagance; gives him 
character which is to every business man a fortune, so that even 
the world has confidence in him. These as well as many other 
qualities which religion brings to a man confirm the truth of 
that apostolic utterances—*Godliness is profitable unto all things 
having the promise of the life that now is.” But all this in- 
volves a sort of responsibility the urgency and solemnity of 
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which must be constantly urged upon men in a time especially 
under the dominance of the mammon spirit. These words were 
never fuller of solemn import—*There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.” It must be enforced upon men and 
women that they are the stewards of the property they possess, 
and that God expects them to administer that first of all in his 
interests, and that otherwise they pervert the right ways of the 
Lord, and fail to meet the duty he has placed upon them. What 
is the supreme motive of Christian benevolence? Is it the peril 
of the heathen? or the obligations of consistency? It seems 
to the writer that until we get people to understand that the ul- 
timate aim of benevolence is the glory of God and the honor of 
Jesus Christ his Son, they will fail to apprehend the supreme 
motive which ought to impel Christian men to meet the respon- 
sibilities of Christian profession and stewardship. 

The American Board has spent twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars in seventy-five years to Christianize the world. But in a 
single year the American people have spent from thirty to fifty 
times as much for drink. Thirty times as much annually for 
ruining men as the gifts of seventy-five years for saving men! 
Taking the work of that Board as a sample, the income of the 
liquor traffic for a single year, would have planted twenty thous- 
and churches, gathered a membership of more than a million, 
with not less than three millions of attendants upon the worship 
of God. Had we spent for the same period for Bibles what we 
have for powder and bullets to kill men, we might have planted 
tens of thousands of churches, gathered thirty-five millions of 
communicants, and Christianized a hundred millions of souls, 
and made Africa as Christian as Ohio. We are accustomed in 
this generation to face colossal financial facts and problems. A 
hundred millions of dollars would have been considered almost 
a fabulous sum of money one hundred years ago. It is not so 


regarded now. The wars of thirty years during this century 
are estimated to have cost the inconceivable sum of thirteen 
thousand millions of dollars ($1 3,000,000,000). It cost our own 
beloved nation five thousand millions of money and five hun- 
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dred thousand lives to save its own life, when it was threatened 
with dismemberment. It costs England a hundred millions of 
dollars per year to keep the peace in India. Alongside of such 
facts as these, how reads this one—that one cent a day from the 
rank and file of only thirty millions of Protestant communicants 
would yield more than one hundred millions a year for the su- 
preme purposes of Christian propagandism, and this without 
taking into account what would be given were wealth to recog- 
nize the responsibilities of stewardship. The English and 
American nations together spend annually upon one heartless 
iniquity, viz., the drink curse, fifteen hundred millions of dollars 
($1,500,000,000)—a sum in silver dollars piled one upon an- 
other, it has been estimated, would reach up into the skies 2959 
miles. That vast sum alone would support one million five hun- 
dred thousand missionaries at one thousand dollars per annum. 
Not long ago a New York paper took the pains to publish a list 
of the names of one hundred and twenty-two American mil- 
lionaires, with the estimated fortune of each. Of this number 
seventy-five were accredited with possessing over five millions 
each. ‘The average was eleven and a half millions, and the total 
amount $1,427,000,000. A very large proportion of this is un- 
questionably in the hands of alleged disciples ‘of Jesus Christ. 
Such figures constitute facts of the most solemn and portentous 
order, when placed alongside of this other sorrowful and humil- 
iating fact that the average benefaction of Protestant communi- 
cants, called out by the deep, tender and strong appeals of our 
subject, amounts to 33% per cents annum. But it may be 
said that much of this perversion of means to which | have al- 
luded pertains only to the past. If it be so, it should serve only 
as an admonition to this generation against denying the large 
expansion which its nature craves to such a force as our Lord's 
Gospel, lest it not only fail of the larger work which it was in- 
tended to do, but likewise should lose its best capacity and 
power at home in the narrow field to which our. niggardliness 
has confined it. Let it be even so; we have enough to meet 
our own responsibilities without trying to blame our fathers for 
their delinquency or pushing the work of converting the world 
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into the future. It is ours to take care of the present and im- 
prove its opportunities. The command to evangelize the world 
was given in the present tense; and that command has no fu- 
ture tense for this generation. 

3. Another line upon which we must incite our people to 
greater missionary activity is that of admonition. This has al- 
ways been true in the history of the Church: wherever its out- 
ward tendency, its missionary activity, has been hampered, its 
inward life has suffered. It could hardly be otherwise. From 
the fact that the Church of Christ is radically and essentially 
missionary, it follows: First, that the church that is non-mis- 
sionary is in a very grave sense non-Christian. Such a church 
crosses the divine purpose, resists a divine call, nullifies a divine 
order, and diverges from the great line of development in the 
kingdom of God. As I read the Bible and study the doctrine 
of the Church which it teaches, I can find no provision in the 
economy of grace whereby a home church can abrogate the di- 
vine command, and yet be made healthy, strong and prosperous. 
That command is not—“Go to the people of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio ;” but “Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” And if at any anti-scriptural suggestions of 
worldly selfishness that command be neglected or ignored; if 
we do thus invert the divine order of magnitude; if we daringly 
presume to put that last which God hath put first; to reckon 
that least which God hath pronounced greatest, what can we ex- 
pect but that we shall be deprived of the precious deposit of 
misappropriated grace, and inscribe “Ichabod” on our ecclesias- 
tical towers, and bulwarks and palaces. Monopolizing selfish- 
ness cannot fail, sooner or later, to draw down upon any church 
which comes under its baleful dominion, a dreadful visitation of 
retributive vengeance in the removal of its candlestick out of its 
place. The bestowment and the distribution of God's favors are 
connected, and the former ceases without the latter. Alexander 
Duff, in pronouncing his sublime farewell to the heathery hills 
of Scotland, put it none too strongly when he said: “The church 
that ceases to be missionary ceases to be evangelical, and when 


it ceases to be evangelical it ceases to be a true church of Christ, 
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however primitive and apostolic it may be in its outward form 
and constitution.” 

Let me briefly point out one remarkable instance of this. At 
one time the Church in Africa seemed to be the brightest star 
in the Saviour’s crown. That church had the greatest resources, 
the most renowned bishops and teachers. Her philosophy was 
the wisest, her libraries the richest and her presbyters the most 
numerous. But the Church in Africa failed as a missionary 
Church. The Church in Africa turned to its own use what was 
entrusted to it by the Master to be carried into all the world. 
The Church in Africa repeated the mistake of the Church in the 
old dispensation who hoarded for themselves what was designed 
for mankind and thought more of themselves as the depositories 
of the truth than of the world for which the truth was given, 
and had to have their exclusiveness and egoism shattered again 
and again by dispersion. The Church in Africa confined her 
efforts at evangelization to the populations along the rich Medi- 
terranean seaboard, and did not occupy the vast regions lying 
south of her in the name of Christ. Who shall, even at this 
day, measure the woeful results of her failure? Who shall 
say what dark days, and bloody wars and endless troubles, might 
have been saved our race, had the dark continent received the 
Gospel as did the equally remote tribes of Goths and Vandals. 
But the Church in Africa failed, and left as the evidence of her 
failure a race uncared for, and unshepherded, to sink through 
long coming ages into deeper and darker degradation. It left a 
continent untouched by the evangel of Jesus Christ, and thus 
bequeathed what is to-day the most difficult missionary problem 
with which the Church has to grapple. 

Donatello, the sculptor, once asked Michael Angelo to come 
and see his figure of St. George on the outside of a church in 
Florence. The great master looked at the piece of work in ad- 
miration and surprise. Every limb was perfect and every line 
complete, the brow uplifted and the foot forward as if it would 
step into life. The sculptor who had wrought it waited anx- 


iously for the judgment of Angelo, who looking steadily said 
not a word, until slowly lifting his hand he said—“‘now march.” 
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It is the very highest praise he could have given to the superb 
figure of St. George in marble. That is God’s word for his 
Church. He has given to that Church the power; he has given 
it the stores of knowledge; he has given it the resources of 
wealth and the means of influence, and his command is to—. 
“march,” and the Church cannot overlook, suspend or indefi- 
nitely postpone obedience to that command, without serious 
consequences at home. Dilatory movements or inefficiency in 
going into all the world will certainly mean failure at home. 

The nations that sit in darkness shall certainly see a morning 
without clouds break over land and sea; and shall know what it 
is to have the Father’s robe and ring and feast ; but the question 
for us is this—how shall the sons that shrink from their duty, 
nay more that deny the very spirit of sonship, that leave their 
own flesh and blood to go uncared for and unevangelized—how 
shall these sons find entrance to that feast, and dwell in a land 
whose law and atmosphere is love ? 

4. The fourth and last line, upon which we may develop the 
missionary spirit in the home churches, is that of zuspiration. 
The source of that inspiration is in the divine assurances and 
pledges of victory given us by the great head of the Church. 

Eliminate God from missions and you have nothing left but a 
human enterprise ; all the grandeur and glory are gone; for the 
one supreme charm and fascination of this work is that in idea 
and plan, in origin and progress it is divine. Accordingly we 
have unconquerable implements to work with. There is one 
army that always marches to success and that is the army of 
the cross. The supreme fact is that God is behind the progress 
of his kingdom and that it will never cease while omnipotence 
has power, never while the divine wisdom sees the end from the 
beginning, never until the heart of God is turned to indifference 
or hostility toward his own dear children on this earth. Here 
has been the foundation, here the immense and constant inspir- 


ation, of that missionary enterprise which is peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. The prodigal expenditure of labor and of life in mis- 
sionary annals, has been based fundamentally on the expectation 
that our king was to conquer and that service rendered to him 
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must be fruitful. It was voiced by the youthful French mission- 
ary, Anschar, in the ninth century. When the fury of fanatical 
violence raged against him in heathen Sweden, and when all de- 
pended on the decision of one assembly, he simply said—*«I am 
sure of my cause! Grace will come to them!’—as it did. 
This has been the superb inspiration of those who have wrought 
for God in weariness and toil and watching, hardships without 
and struggles within, as the pioneers in evangelism in the ends 
of the earth; of Christian Frederick Schwartz, “the greatest 
missionary since the time of the apostles ;” and of Louis Harms, 
the leader of poor farmers, peasants, day-laborers and mechanics 
in a missionary movement unsurpassed in its devotion and 
achievements ; of the devout and ardent Zinzendorf; of Henry 
Martyn, wearing out his life under the burning sun of India un- 
til the wearisome struggle ended at Tokat by the Black Sea 
where he died alone among unbelievers; and of that fine En- 
glishman, John Coleridge Patterson, the martyr of Malenesia; of 
Robert Morrison, whose translation of the Bible first opened the 
word of life to a third of the human race; and of John Wil- 
liams, the apostle of Polynesia, who won more than three hun- 
dred thousand island savages to the Lord; of Livingstone, Mof- 
fat and Burns, and the entire line of the church’s honored lead- 
ers in the world’s Christianization from St. Paul to David A. Day. 

Those glorious pictures of a coming time drawn by Hebrew 
artists and those glorious prophecies sung by Hebrew bards, 
must have their fulfillment. The command has gone forth, and 
with such resistless agencies in her hands the manifest duty of 
the Church is to gather round the red-cross banner of her king, 
like those gallant templars of old and march on to the subjuga- 
tion of the world. It stands, they tell us, on the mosque of 
Damascus that building that was once a Christian Church but 
has now become a Mohammedan sanctuary— it stands written 
over its door—*Thy kingdom, O Christ, is forever and ever.” 
And the Moslem lets it stand. He puts off his shoes on the 
threshold and walks beneath it that he may worship after his 
own manner, but he lets the inscription stand. It were need- 
less to remove it; the course of the ages is destroying it. The 
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present certainty is taking the place of the prophecy, when over 
not only that but every other moslem and heathen shrine it 
shall be written—“Thy kingdom zs forever O Christ, and we are 
in it and of it and come sharing the glory unto which we are 
the called of God.” 


>< — 


ARTICLE IL. 


THE SPIRITUAL TALENTS OF A CHILD. 


By. Rev. THOMAS F. DORNBLASER, A. M. 


According to an old legend among the Greeks, we are told 
that Jupiter ordered the creation of the first woman with a view 
of punishing the act of Prometheus, who, by touching the char- 
iot wheels of the sun, stole fire from heaven. 

He directed Vulcan to knead earth and water, to give it a hu- 
man voice, and a virgin form like unto the immortal goddesses. 
He desired Minerva to endow her with artistic knowledge, Ve- 
nus to give her beauty, and Mercury to inspire her with a cun- 
ning and artful disposition. 

When formed, she was attired with the Seasons and Graces, 
and each of the deities having bestowed upon her the com- 
manded gifts, she was named Pandora, that is, “all-gifted.” 

Thus furnished, she became the wife of Epimetheus, in whose 
dwelling stood a sealed box, which he had been forbidden to 
open. Pandora, under the influence of female curiosity, disre- 
garding the prohibitory injunction, raised the lid, and, suddenly, 
the evils hitherto unknown to man poured forth and spread 
themselves over the earth. In terror at the sight of these mon- 
ster-evils, she shut down the lid just in time to prevent the 
escape of Hope, which thus remained to man, his chief support 
and comfort. 

This interesting legend very likely has its foundation in the 
scriptural account of Eden. Eve, the mother of all living, was 
endowed by her Creator as a veritable goddess. Her over- 
weening curiosity proved to be the weak point in her character. 
Her act of disobedience opened the flood-gates of evil; but 
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through her, also, have been accomplished the hope and proph- 
ecy of a Redeemer. 

The only ray of hope that rifted the darkness of the lost Eden 
was, the promise “that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head.” The Hope of this lost world is none other 
than the Son of Mary, the Babe of Bethlehem. This world never 
knew the value of childhood until the Son of God decame a 
child. 

Our Saviour rebuked not only his twelve ‘disciples but all 
other men, living and dead, who have undervalued the import- 
ance of childhood, when he said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” This friend of the children loved them, and blessed 
them, because he knew their infinite value. No music on earth 
charmed him like their innocent prattle. 

Returning from the Mount of Transfiguration, he was pained 
at the selfish and worldly contention among his chosen follow- 
ers, as to “who should be the greatest in the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” As an object-lesson, Jesus called a little child to him, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said, “Verily I say unto you, 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “Whosoever, therefore, 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” “And whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name, receiveth me.” “But whoso shall of- 
fend one of these little ones who believe in me, it were better for 
him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

It is the child, and not the man, that is the hope of the world. 
When the wolf and the lamb, the leopard and the kid, the young 
lion and the fatling shall dwell together in peace, not a man, but 
“a little child shall lead them.” 

If all the wicked and unbelieving population of the earth were 
swept away by another deluge, and a new race of Christian par- 
ents and teachers given to the children, this whole world might 
be redeemed in the next generation. We do not understand 

Vor. XXV. No.1. 3 
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that the child is morally pure. Born in sin, it must be born again. 
Born of sinful flesh, it must inherit a sinful nature. Spiritually 
it is smitten with death. But it is like death before the body is 
cold and rigid, before the color of life has fled from the cheek, 
before corruption has effaced its beauty. 

That which is most hopeful in childhood is the fact, that its 
tender nature, like soft wax, is susceptible of all kinds of im- 
pressions, and that these impressions deepen and harden as 
manhood advances. In our great museums you can see stone- 
slabs with the marks of rain-drops that fell hundreds of years 
before Adam lived. You can see the foot-prints of some wild 
bird that passed across the beach before Noah entered the ark. 
The rain-drop and the bird’s foot left their prints on the soft sed- 
iment ; by and by it hardened into stone, and there the impres- 
sions will remain as long as the rock endures. “Train up a child 
according to his way, and even when he is old he will not depart, 
from it.” 

Robert Southey, the English author and poet, remarked that 
“a house is never perfectly furnished for enjoyment, unless there 
is a child in it rising three years old, and a kitten rising three 
weeks.” “When I see the motherly airs of my little daughters 
playing with their dolls,” said Addison, “I cannot but flatter my- 
self that their husbands and children will be happy in their pos- 
session of such wives and mothers.” “I love these little peo- 
ple,” said Charles Dickens, “and it is not a slight thing when 
they, who are so fresh from God, love us.” 

Let us then, with the daughter of Pharaoh, draw near to the 
little ark of bulrushes, and uncover the little voyager, and dis- 
cover if we can some of the Zalents and possibilities hid in this 
child of destiny, this master-piece of creation. 

Here we find a threefold being, the physical, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual,—body, soul and spirit. We pass through 
the outer or physical walls of the tabernacle, and enter at once 
into the sacred courts of the inner temple. 

This inner, or spiritual man, is none other than the temple of 
God. “Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” “If any man defile the 
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temple of God, him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.” 

The spiritual talents, of which I am about to speak belong to 
the zmner man. “Though the outward man perish, yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day.” “He isa Jew, which is one 
inwardly.” “For I,” said Paul, “delight in the law of God after 
the inward man.” “For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ—that he would grant you, ac- 
cording to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the zzner man.” 

Not every woman is so fortunate or unfortunate as to possess 
a husband; but if she does not possess the outward man, she 
has what is better, and that is—the zxward man. Peter recog- 
nizes this fact, when he admonishes the women of the Church 
to discard the vain and foolish adornment of the person,—‘But 
let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is 
in the sight of God of great price.” 

Enfolded in the mystery of childhood we discover all the po- 
tential attributes of matured manhood. It is the oak in the 
acorn; and “just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” As 
the child grows in stature, physically, so ought the hidden man 
of the heart develop intellectually, morally, and spiritually. 

Here, again, we find a three-foldness of capacity—the ¢ntellect, 
the capacity for knowing; the susceptibility, the capacity for feel- 
ing; and the z//, the capacity for choosing. The intellect re- 
ceives its impressions from the outer world through the senses, 
its notion of quality and substance is obtained through the un- 
derstanding, and its original ideas and logical conclusions are de- 
rived through the reason. The susceptibility, which is the seat 
of our emotions, is affected from three sources—the animal, the 
rational, and the spiritual natures in man. The will, informed 
by the intellect and moved upon by the susceptibility, acts in 
three distinct modes. 


First, by preferring one thing, or one course of action to an- 
other, without any overt manifestation. It is called in the books 
an “zmmanent preference,’ that is, a choice or preference hid in 
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the mind but never carried into effect. These choices of the heart 
are hid from men, but God knows them, and reckons them, as 
if the choices were really and actually executed. “Whoso look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath commited adultery with 
her already in his heart.” “Whoso hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.” “Thou shalt not covet.” The Lord said unto David— 
“Whereas it was in thine heart to build an house unto my name, 
thou didst well that it was in thine heart.” “As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he.” 

Again, when the will disposes itself toward some definite end 
and holds all the other faculties to the accomplishment of that 
end, it performs its function through what is properly termed a 
governing purpose. 

The end of such purpose may be some honorable profession or 
calling in life. But the attainment of this end, requires many 
minor or subsidiary volitions. For example, if a young man 
should resolve to become a foreign missionary, he would be 
obliged to spend some years in preparation. These acts of study 
and labor would require a special exercise of the will-power, 
known as desultory or accidental volitions. 

Let us now draw aside the veil that hides the holy of holies in 
this human temple. Here we find those ¢a/ents in which we as 
Christian workers, are more especially interested. 

1. In this inner sanctuary, we discover, first of all, a capacity 
for God. Here between the Cherubim, we behold the shrine, 
bearing the marred image of the invisible God. Here is a royal 
priest, whose hunger and thirst nothing but God can satisfy. 
“As the heart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.” “My soul thirsteth for God, for the liv- 
ing God.” “Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled.” “Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” David addressed the spiritual man, when he 
said—*O taste and see that the Lord is good.” “As new-born 
babes desire the sincere milk of the word, that they may grow 
thereby, so do ye also feed upon the heavenly gift.” 


2. Again, this inner man possesses the talent or capacity for 
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inspiration. Holy men of God spake and wrote as they were 
moved by the Spirit of God. Moses and Paul were inspired, 
and yet they possessed no talent, mental or spiritual, which is 
not found in human nature to-day. Our children need to be in- 
spired by the same spirit, not to write the Scriptures, but to inter- 
pret them ; not to reveal the will of God, but to do it; not to 
prophecy of Christ, but to preach Christ. 

The spirit of man is capable of divine illumination, regenera- 
tion, and sanctification. This new creature is the burning bush, 
ablaze with celestial fire, yet unconsumed. In its bosom is con- 
cealed the tongue of flame that arouses the impenitent, and 
wakes the dead. 

3. Again, the spiritual man has a /fatth-talent, which is 
acutely sensitive to unseen and unheard realities. Not only is 
the believer in Christ Jesus a mew creature, but he also lives in 
a new world. “Old things are passed away, behold all things 
are become new.” It was this hand of faith, with which the 
woman touched the hem of the Saviour’s garment. The crowd 
pressed him on either side, but no virtue went out of him, until 
faith touched him. 

It is the eye of faith that must be unsealed before we can see 
the beauty of the Lord. “Open thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” It is the ear of faith 
that must be unstopped, before the sound of the Gospel becomes 
a sweet and welcome voice: 

“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ears; 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fears.” 

4. In addition to these, and other powers of the religious 
nature of man that might be enumerated, there is a regal or ju- 
dicial taient enthroned in the spiritual man, which seems to sit 
in judgment upon all the other faculties. This is conscience. 
With one eye upon the individual’s conduct and motives, and 
the other upon the absolute rule of right, it passes judgment,— 
pronouncing for well-doing the verdict of approval, and for 


wrong-doing the verdict of condemnation. Its office is two- 
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fold—with one ear pressed to the heart of man and the other 
open to catch every word from the mouth of God— it comes to 
know the mind of both. The Christian conscience recognizes, 
not only the moral law written on the fleshly tables of the heart, 
but it knows the divine /aw-giver, and the human law-breaker. 
Here, then, is self-consciousness and God-consciousness, com- 
bined in one princely talent. “O Lord, thou hast searched me 
and known me.” “Thou understandest my thought afar off.” 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me.” 

Is it no concern of ours that another, outside of ourselves, 
should know our inmost thoughts? It is related of a certain 
criminal, who was arrested and imprisoned for murder, that he 
whistled and sang in his cage as happily and innocently as a 
bird. He supposed that no living man had witnessed his crime, 
that he had done his work so deftly, and secretly, as to preclude 
any condemnatory testimony whatsoever. The secret was his 
own, and a verdict of acquittal must follow. One day he saw 
two men looking at him, intently, through the iron bars, and he 
overheard the one whisper to the other,—* 7ha¢ is the man,’— 
“I saw him strike the fatal blow.” The prisoner remembered 
the circumstances and recalled the possible presence of an eye- 
witness, and at once his laughter and song were hushed into 
groans of mental agony. His secret was out. His plea of “not 
guilty” would be of no avail. There was another who knew his 
secret and whose testimony would condemn him. _ If the knowl- 
edge of one’s secrets by another mortal, should so disturb a man, 
ought not the omniscience of God act as a powerful restraint 
upon our evil propensities, and a mighty stimulus to our better 
impulses. “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and done 
this evil in thy sight; that thou mightest be justified when thou 
speakest and be clear when thou judgest.” 

We believe that all these religious talents are capable of cul- 
tivation. The same law of development that applies to the 
physical and intellectual natures, is equally applicable to the 
growth of the spiritual man. 

There are three indispensable requisites in the development of 


all living organisms. These are, nutritious food, fresh air, and 
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vigorous exercise. In these days the natural man is well fed, 
the intellectual man is over-fed, and the spiritual man is often 
starved to death. The child’s stomach gets three meals a day, 
its intellect gets thirty lessons a week, while the heart, which is 
the crowning glory of human nature, is put off with thirty min- 
utes each Sabbath; and how often these precious moments are 
indifferently and carelessly improved. 

That the child’s spiritual nature may keep pace with the 
growth of the body, it must have the milk of the word daily. 
“Feed my lambs.” It would be a careless shepherd, that would 
feed them but once a week, and then possibly put the fodder so 
high in the rack that the lambs could not get it. Give them the 
word in pictures, like the Master with his parables. “My words 
they are spirit and they are life.” Put the word in the heart of 
a child, and it will do its work. “The entrance of thy word 
giveth light.” “The word of God is quick and powerful.” If 
you want to see spontaneous combustion—put the words of Je- 
sus into the heart of a child. The word will serve as the fuel, 
and the Spirit will set fire to it. “The law of the Lord is per- 
fect converting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure mak- 
ing wise the simple.” “The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart, the commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes. “The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring 
forever; the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether.” “More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold; sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb.” 

In teaching youth, we must be patient and persistent, giving 
them “line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little.” In planting corn, the farmer is wise in dropping 
three grains in a hill. If one grain is picked up by a crow, an- 
other eaten by a worm, there is still one left to take root and 
bring forth the full corn in the ear. So we may suppose much 
of our sowing, in the Sunday-school, has come to naught, but 
let us not forget that the promise is as true now as it ever was, 
that “they which sow bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” 

“O what shall the harvest be ?” 
If we would have our children develop spiritually, we must 
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surround them with an atmosphere of purity,—both in the home 
and in the social circle. Where the air is charged with the 
spirit of prayer and praise, there we find the tender and suscep- 
tible nature of childhood growing into the image and stature of 
Christ Jesus. Is it strange, that our spiritual talents should’ re- 
quire exercise to attain a healthy and vigorous growth ? 

1. Is it not a fact, known to every mother, that every healthy 
child is born with an instinct for physical gymnastics? If you 
will give the child half a chance; if you will allow free play for 
its hands and feet, it will work out its physical destiny without 
the aid of the schools. , 

2. In the rational nature of the child, there is also such a 
sense of curiosity and inquisitiveness as to insure the exercise 
and moderate development of the intellectual powers. Under 
our splendid and liberal system of free-schools, State universi- 
ties, and denominational colleges, there is no longer any need 
and possibly no excuse for the existence of any intellectual 
dwarfs. 

3. But when we come to the development of the child’s spir- 
itual and religious talents, we find not only a seeming “znocwous 
desuctude,” but a most hurtful and blighting inactivity. The 
Saviour’s injunction is reversed—*Seek last, and least, of all, the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” It is scarcely possible 
to live without physical and mental exercises ; but it is possible 
“to live without God and without hope in the world.” The de- 
cay of the spiritual powers is least noticeable and, therefore, 
most liable to be neglected. If the body of a child fails to at- 
tain its natural growth, if the mental powers drivel into hopeless 
imbecility, the parents are alarmed and grief-stricken, but in 
many a gilded palace, if the child of earthly fortune should be 
stunted into a pigmy, or starved into a skeleton spiritually, it 
would awaken no special concern. 

Why was it that the man of the one talent in the parable was 


deprived even of the little which he had? It was because he was 
too indolent and too indifferent to make any use of that which 
he had. 

This process of subtraction and addition is going on con- 
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stantly in human society. The arm of the blacksmith that 
wields the hammer is drawing from other muscles that which 
adds to its own strength. The boy who solves all the difficult 
problems for his seat-mate, is increasing his own talent, while 
his neighbor’s is weakened. The same is true in the realm of the 
spiritual. Those who frequently commune with God, who de- 
light in the law of the Lord, are sure to develop on the Godward 
side of their nature. Those who undertake great things for 
God, and persevere in their accomplishment, become mighty in 
faith. Those who, like Enoch, daily walk with God, will sup- 
plement their human weakness with that divine strength which 
is sufficient for every day and trial. Those who will open the 
heart’s door, and let the “heavenly stranger” in, will experience, 
like Zaccheus of old, an enlargement of being, the benediction 
of a conscience void of offence toward God and toward man, 
and a thrill of joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

“And now, unto him who has endowed us with such immor- 
tal and Godlike powers ; unto him who is able to keep us from 
falling, and to present us faultless before his presence with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the all-wise God our Saviour, be glory and ma- 
jesty, dominion and power, both now and forever—Amen.” 





ARTICLE II. 
LACUNAE IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD, OR THE GOSPEL 
OF CIRCUMSTANCE, 
By Pror, W. H. Wyny, Pu. D., D. D. 

Looking over the four Gospels we sometimes get the impres- 
sion that we have but fragmentary memoirs of a rich and won- 
derful life—a divine-human life—that, upon its own presupposi- 
tions, ought to have been written out in full. If such a life is 
to be written at all—we are wont complainingly to say— it can- 
not afford to be dropt here and there in patches, to be doled out 
in stinted allusions, to betray in any way a sense of impoverish- 
ment from a conscious meagerness of detail. 

Vor. XXV. No. 1. 4 
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This is a divine biography of a divine Man. It is to furnish 
an unerring picture of the ideal life to all coming time. In it 
the incarnate Word is to be syllabled out, to be photographed, 
so to speak,—to get into the written language of men with a 
degree of fulness and unity of design somewhat commensurate 
at least with the marvelous living figure it sets out to portray. 
There must be no accident in this, nothing set down at random, 
nothing caught up simply at the writer’s caprice. Our notions 
of inspiration, to be any notions at all, must imply this—must 
presuppose the same brooding divine solicitude in the reproduc- 
tion of that image, that was originally exercised in bringing that 
image into the world. This much or nothing. If not con- 
sciously on the part of the writers, then unconsciously, for be- 
yond all troubling the written narrative'must not distort the im- 
age, nor in any measure fall short of an essential fulness of de- 
tail. 

And yet what do we see? We have a few brief touches of 
simple narrative bearing upon the inner history of the holy fam- 
ily, the birth and ceremonial dedication of the divine child, the 
flight into Egypt, the return to Nazareth, and the assurance that 
the child is to grow up there in marked filial beauty among the 
children of the place, but with nothing whatever of childish de- 
tail. Then there is an interval of a dozen or more silent years. 
Meantime the years of adolescence have been reached, and the 
boy is in Jerusalem at the time of the feast, whither his parents 
have taken him with the view of solemnizing that period, as 
was the custom in Jewish families, with special ceremonies in 
the temple, which should signify to him that, henceforward, the 
doors of manhood were open to him, and that he must begin to 
take upon himself somewhat of the self-sustained responsibili- 
ties of life. Then there is that longer interval of eighteen years— 
a hush—almost as if a great symphony had burst through open 
doors upon the enraptured air and suddenly those doors were 
closed, and the music had ceased. Youth has passed and man- 
hood is in full bloom, and all this time the derelict pen of the 
historiographer has not touched the page. Why this suspense ? 


Was the Messianic mystery too vast, too deep, in its esoteric 
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unfolding, to admit of any intelligible record in the language of 
men ? 

Our curious inquiries are natural and inevitable, whilst we 
shudder at the literary crime of filling up these silent years either 
with unseemly conjecture or invented detail.* How did the 
stately youth walk among his fellows in Nazareth, how ply his 
trade, how serve at home, in what way did the marvel of his 
being occasionally gleam out upon his neighbors, when his sa- 
cred reticence was broken, and he consented to be as one of 
them? Where are the paths trodden by his hallowed feet ? 
What heights did he ascend? On what far-sweeping vistas of 
mountain, sea and sky did he muse, and what did he say to the 
musing companion by his side? These and like inquiries, to 
which there is absolutely no answer, put us back on the more 
hopeful endeavor of finding out what these silences mean, or 
rather why the divine-human biography should be written in 
scraps. So it is. Here is infancy—then a pause—then adoles- 
cence—then a longer pause—then the three years of public 
ministry going out in the gloom of the crucifixion and the long 
and holy silences that await his footsteps in the coming time. 

*The most recent adventure in this line is “ Zhe Unknown Life of Fe- 
sus Christ,” based upon the alleged discovery of a manuscript, by Nicolas 
Nitovitch, a Russian traveler, while on a journey to Thibet. The traveler 
ingeniously induced the Zama of the Hemis convent to give up the care- 
fully guarded and sworn secret of their order for thousands of years—a 
contemporary Life of Jesus written originally by Buddhist chroniclers in 
the Pali tongue, and purporting to be the recorded testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses, within three or four vears after the death of Christ. It is so mani- 
festly a pure fabrication that, but for its own profession of having chal- 
lenged the respectful consideration of some of the foremost savans of the 
age, it could not have even a passing notice here. It conveys the as- 
tounding information that Jesus spent the eighteen years of his youth, that 
are unaccounted for by the Evangelists, between thirteen and thirty, in In- 
dia, studying Buddhism, and so, on returning to his Hebrew home, was 
simply a Buddhist missionary on Jewish soil. It is enough to say, by way 
of summary criticism, that the discoverer of this new gospel, who makes 
vo question of its superior credibility as compared with the narrative of the 
Evangelists, has fatally damaged his claim to scholarly discernment and 
research, by habitually mistaking the language of Luke 1 : 80 as meant 
for the child Jesus, which is plainly descriptive of the childhood of John, 
(pp. 158, 162, 187). 
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We are not allowed to think that these silences have any value 
in themselves, that they are inspired /acune, if such a thing 
were possible, as if the sacred penman were required to be mum 
when the events of these intervals were pressing to be told. 
Silence has a rhetorical value—that we all know, as the great 
orator will sometimes produce his deepest impression by an elo- 
quent pause, but there is no suggestion in this of a specific pre- 
estimate of purpose in these long omissions in the life of our 
Lord. In John’s gospel the writer withholds his hand, not be- 
cause he must, but the rather because he deems the full record 
of the marvelous doings of our Lord would crowd the world 
with books. 

But will it be said that we have overlooked the depth of these 
gaps—that we have conveniently escaped a difficulty by turning 
away our eyes. What presumably could be the mission of the 
divine-human into this world of ours—what but to illustrate the 
ideal life all over the course of our human years? It must not 
be interrupted ; it must not stop short. All stages of human 
life are to catch the incarnate halo; a gospel of circumstance 
must cover it all. We grant that the scene is sufficiently im- 
pressive at the several distant intervals in which the incarnate 
glory infuses itself into our mortal years—in infancy, where the 
the manger appears, and the wintry night, and the choiring an- 
gels, and the flight into Egypt, where maternity comes to a law- 
ful apotheosis, and “the kindred points of heaven and home” are 
set in mutual gaze of each other to the end of time. 

And so for adolescence. That little circumstance in the tem- 
ple—how vast a gospel it throws into this most critical period 
of the young man’s life? The divine boy becomes student at 
that age, is at home in the schools of the prophets, and uses his 
new liberty in no way derogatory to the honor of his earthly 
parentage, but to illustrate how the safety of that time is made 
sure only by a thorough matriculation in his Father's house. 
The mother’s management somewhat relaxed, the heavenly 
Father must come in—at that time in the life of the growing 
boy when all his pubescent energies are breaking through the 


bud. 
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We know how it is. From early youth the picture of the di- 


vine boy at parley with the doctors in the temple, and the flus- 
tered parents coming in from the three days’ search—this pic- 
ture has always touched most profoundly our boyish dreamings 
of what are the highest ideals for the fledgling man. We de- 
light to see the flush of the boy on the threshold of his new life, 
finding so unerringly the secret of his Messianic gift, when the 
learned Rabbis around him, his teachers, had wholly lost their 
way. We applaud his precocious answers; we are fascinated 
with the beautiful frowardness of his conduct, when he straightens 
himself up in filial remonstrance of his mother’s rebuke. But 
yesterday she had ceremonially clothed him with a degree of 
independence, and to-day she is, dear woman, startled at his use 
of it—all of which she will give over, when she learns that he 
is only illustrating the way of safety for the years that are most 
decisive for the growing boy—by accomplishing his complete 
domestication in his Father’s house. “Knowest thou not that 
I must’—a moral coercive from the crowding dangers of the 
time—*“I must be in my Father’s house,” especially now, as in 
the course of nature, a sense of alienation must hover over my 
Nazareth home. 

We are learning to-day what adolescence is; the religious out- 
burst that always goes with it; the season of storm and stress ; 
a time when the boy is being lost to his mother, and is waylaid 
by the spirit of audacious inquiry, and is exposed to the infatu- 
ation of the prodigal, and may wander with him far off into un- 
manly courses and to groveling with the swine. It is a most crit- 
ical time, and religion must come in then, especially, to do for 
the eager youth whatever it may—must do it quick—lest the 
warm flood-tide of his opening impulses turn tumultuously on 
the downward way. But just then a great light bursts over the 
darkness from the cloisters of the temple, in the midst of which 
is the stately. figure of the Messianic boy. He is installing him- 
self in his Father's house. He is doing what the ideal youth 
will always do, he is carrying his mental ferments, and the fierce 
heats of his growing soul, into his Father’s house, nay, into the 


very bosom of his Father’s love. Here is the gospel of circum- 
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stance in a great blaze, albeit from a very slender thread of re- 
corded event. 

Let us run on, now, through the surd biography of eighteen 
years. The boy of Nazareth is now the Son of Man. At about 
thirty years of age he comes out from his seclusion, effulgently, 
gloriously, clad in miracle, and in the soft and subduing splen- 
dors of self-sacrifice, into the eye of all the world. He is aman 
—*The Man”—for that is the meaning of the title Son of Man 
which he habitually took upon himself, not at all, as we know— 
O, not at all—from any strain of vulgar egoism lurking in a na- 
ture so divine, nor from the mere shifting winds of idiomatic ca- 
price. For three years and upwards he is out with his miracle 
on the public highway, calling himself Ze Man, and inviting 
the Godward impulses of a world estranged to gather themselves 
homeward and cluster in him. If a man is going to be a man, 
when life and character with their momentous issues are looming 
to his view, here is how it is to be done. The incarnate glory 
touches and transfigures the maturer years, the vocation, the 
deed, the thronging business of life in every most humble office 
of its exacting routine. Here is incident enough,—journeys, 
healings, preachings, sufferings, soul-wrestlings, vast and beauti- 
ful self-sacrifice, a profusion of beneficent miracle, a struggle 
with the evil ways of men, and the malign powers that shed a 
bitterness on all the springs of life. The air, too, is full of his 
words. He speaks as never man spake, and his discourses are 
reproduced. 

We see, as a matter of fact, that these memoirs of Jesus are 
almost wholly confined to his maturer years, rehearsing his pub- 
lic ministry, and showing how he walked and talked, a full grown 
man, among crowds of full-grown men, eager to catch his mira- 


cle or avail themselves of his tender words. Must we not grant 
that this gospel, with all its incarnate revealings and incitements, 
is quite preponderatingly a manhood gospel, speaking almost 
exclusively to matured understandings, to souls that are in the 
heat of the struggle of life? Therefore the significant symbol- 
ism that flashes on the forefront of that mighty career—the 
cleansing waters of the Jordan—doves with white wings cleav- 
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ing the clouds of our estate—voices breaking in from the sky— 
an heroic figure in the wilderness, bending and groaning in a 
struggle with evil spirits and wild beasts—in short the great 
Messiah inaugurating his incarnate ministry in the furnaces of 
temptation, for what end, can we imagine? but to show us all 
at what point in our experience his great gospel was designed 
specifically to apply. 

We notice, it is all out-doors and in a social storm. There 
are crowds everywhere; factions political and religious are at 
war on the streets; and the hills of Galilee are yet reverberating 
with the noise of the Maccabean revolt. The Roman Eagle is 
waving its pinions fast by the mountain of the Lord’s, house 
and there are marks of mob violence close upon those sacred 
precincts where the unkindled fires of Jehovah’s shekinah are 
wont to burn. In the midst of all this the Messiah moves— 
a teaming world of man—the ferments, the embroilments, the 
roaring of the social furnaces, the elemental tossing of times 
that are central in the history of the world—all this sweeping 
around the steady footsteps of the youthful Son of Man, to be 
a vivid gospel to us, as to how the ideal man must carry him- 
self in face of the mystery of evil, and when this mystery is 
doing its worst. 

It is, of course, the full-grown man that is here addressed— 
man in his prime—man with his civilizations about him, his ed- 
ucations, his governments, his business enterprises, all his manly 
faculties at their highest, and his manly blood beating at its best. 
But we have somewhat the fecling of disappointment, when we 
are compelled to look on and see the incarnate biography sud- 
denly and even violently arrested at this point. Jesus dies in 
the bloom of his manhood; he goes to the cross when the flush 
of youth is still mantling his cheek, and we grope on, looking 
for the trail of the incarnate glory over the mellowing years of 
a quiet old age, and finding it not. 

Can it be that there is a gospel of circumstance from the ideal 
divine-human life for every stage of our human unfolding except 
old age? Let us look closely into this matter; let us turn these 
pages carcfully—can we find nothing here for old age? Is 
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there no light, no reflection from the incarnate ideal for the af- 
ternoon and evening of our days? Must the old man go lonely 
and tottering to his grave, with the consciousness that the incar- 
nate condescension has no warm embrace for him, that the Mes- 
sianic visitation was actually withholden from what often turns 
out to be a protracted period of senile decrepitude and neglect ? 
It would seem that, here, our sanguine gospel of the ideal life 
must fail. The Nazarene did not himself grow old, though he 
declared in triumph that no man and no power could arrest the 
flow of his years without his consent ; and he called no old man 
to walk with him on his ways. 

It is a singular fact that there are no hoary heads in the coun- 
sels of our Lord, and there is no recorded circumstance in which 
the benignant Messiah drops his benediction on the infirmities 
of age. In the crowds that thronged in his pathway there must 
have been here and there an aged man, or an aged woman, 
groping with dim vision and palsied footstep for the miraculous 
fingers of him who was doing wonders in the land, if not to 
have lost youth restored, to feel, at least, the consolatory thrill 
of his sympathetic touch. Of this, however, we have no men- 
tion in the text, and we begin to be sore pressed with the feeling 
that, possibly, these records have fallen short in their portrayal 
of the ideal life, and to that extent are open to impeachment as 
to the genuineness of their inspirational claim. The incarnate 
life was to fit the human life—illustrate and transfigure it— in all 
the changing epochs of its allotted revolution through three- 
score years and ten—there must be no serious omissions. That, 
or the incarnate mystery has been misconceived. 

This gospel of circumstance must touch every point of en- 
larged human interest and experience, or else be no gospel at 
all. The divine guest must not stand on the threshold of my 
house; he must come in; he must visit and be at home in every 
room. But if it shall be discovered, now, that heaven, having 





once consented to come forth and embosom our terrestrial con- 
ditions with somewhat of the fulness of its measureless contact, 
has missed here and there a large area of our ordinary human 
experience, as clouds, sometimes, leave the peaks of the moun- 
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tains clear of their range—then it comes to this, in our disap- 
pointed calculations, that heaven has not touched our earth at all. 
But we have no such desponding view of this loftiest, deepest, 
tenderest subject that can engage the human mind. We believe 
in the incarnate mystery,—believe that it is a fitting application 
of incarnate circumstance to every decisive stage of the ordinary 
history and experience of the normal man, and that presump- 
tively it is so represented in these memoirs of our Lord. What- 
ever else the incarnation was, it was, beyond all question, the 
bringing within natural and physical bounds of the ideal man- 
hood, not simply as it dwelt in the thought of God, as an in- 
telligent creative energy crowning the worlds with this highest 
product of its esemplastic skill, but as it exists primordially in 
him, in essence, in principle,—the far off infinite image in ac- 
cordance with which, or, rather, out of which, this creature man 
was made. The proposition is a plain one: Man was made in 
God’s image—-the incarnation is the finite and human embodi- 
ment of that image passed over from the eternities, directly, and 
at first hand. 

We believe, also, that the loftiness of the event, the magni- 
tude and sweep of its cosmic significance, will require, if it is to 
have a representation in the language of men, that such a re- 
presentation shall have, as guarantee, the same brooding solici- 
tude from the eternities as that out of which it itself emerged. 
There is the Son of Man—/he Man—here is the undistorted 
reflection of him in the signs and symbols of human speech. It 
must be so; it must be so. If men are to talk of this mystery 
at all, they must be able to read the revelation about it, in such 
terms of adequate and accurate rendering of it, as will bring the 
tremendous matter before their minds in no essential aspect of it 
mutilated or blurred. And so, now, under stress of this as- 
sumption, we must go back on these records, and brood over 
them again. 

It dawns on us that this gospel, in so far as it consists in the 
aesthetic exhibition of event—of event, unquestionably, pro- 
jected directly from the eternal world—is a gospel of beginnings, 
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and not necessarily of contingent and implicated detail. Let us 
be clear here, since we are touching close upon the religious 
mystery of what we are wont to call the inspired word of God. 
Every one sees that the question of inspiration cannot be ap- 
proached, even, with the touch of one’s finger, without the fore- 
gone concession that it is the effect, at least, to get the incarnate 
lineaments of the divine into some sort of commensurate re- 
presentation in human words—that there are two inseparable 
terms in the discussion—inseparable as essence and form—the 
Son of Man, and some fitting biography of him in the language 
of men. Therefore the same Spirit that brooded over the con- 
ception, and flowed in without measure upon the growing boy 
and miraculous man, must have had some clerkly office in re- 
producing that image with its unique adaptations to the spiritual 
wants of the race, in the fluent symbols of the speech they use. 
The Son of Man in palpable figure is no longer here—the exi- 
gency is, to put letters to the sacred office of so embodying the 
ensemble of that vanished theophany, to the eyes and imagina- 
tions of men, that it shall be all there, its integrity. unbroken, 
its adaptations full, its spiritual potentiality in no sense reduced. 

Obviously, it is impossible that everything that this divine 
Man said and did should have been set down, by secretaries fol- 
lowing him watchfully all his days. The twelve men in most 
intimate association with him in his public ministry take no 
notes ; and the beloved disciple has given us to understand that, 
even with the inspired affatus upon the memory of his biogra- 
phers, it would be a literary superfluity to encumber the world 
with the infinite richness and multifariousness of the detail. 
That only must be recalled that will make the picture whole. 
And so, now, whatever the affatus may have been, we may be 
quite sure it was selecttve in its movements, recovering and re- 
cording the events in accordance with some ideal law of spirit- 
ual fulness and completeness in the representation to be made. 
Countless circumstances must be dropt; only a few may be re- 
called. Unless we consent to see this whole matter given over 
to the random gleanings of religious romancers—which could 
hardly be, in view of the thorough realism of what we have— 
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we must suspect some underlying law, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, determining the writer in the record he is to make. A 
score or more of miracles, for example, are performed in a day ; 
but one is recorded—was that one taken from the mass because 
of the larger element of marvel in it, that is to say, merely at 
the writer's caprice ; or was it typical of some inner meaning of 
the gospel of circumstance to be emblazoned, in this way, upon 
the religious suceptibilities of those who read ? 

Seeing that the matter is of such stupendous moment—an 
incarnate life moving through a brief segment of our terrestrial 
experience, not in the way of incidental visitation, a mere dvof- 
iz upon our planet, a detour from the far-sweeping voyaging of 
the Infinite round all-worlds—not this, but a life lived—out of 
the eternities—with express and foreplanned bearing on the 
moral and cosmic destinies of the race among whom it was 
lived—in a matter of this kind, it is inconceivable that the re- 
presentation of it should be allowed to float loosely to the world, 
the sport of inconstant winds. It is hardly an hypothesis, 
therefore, that the brooding spirit of the memoirs is wisely and 
deliberately selective of incarnate circumstance, with reference 
to the end to be attained—the imprinting of the divine image 
in unblurred impression upon the human soul. 

We have already hinted that the secret of this selective process 
in the life of our Lord—a suggestion we venture to make with 
some degree of confidence—is found in the fact that this gos- 
pel of circumstance is a gospel of beginnings, and not of end- 
ings except in some way of implicated sequence and result. 
For example, the ideal life is made to imprint itself with great 
vividness on those epochs of our human years where life itself 
begins, or there is some new unfolding of experience breaking 
up the level of the past, or some great door of opportunity in- 
viting the matured powers of the man to the line of effort in 
which his destiny may lie. These epochs, in broad outline, are 
three, and no more—nativity, adolescence, and the time when 
one enters upon active life—three beginnings, to which at last 
there can be but one fima/e, the moral harmony of the character 
wrought toward completion, or the instrument broken, and the 
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tuneless strings dangling to the wind. Through these crises in 
every man’s history the lines of destiny are legibly drawn, and 
down close to them, therefore, the incarnate solicitude must bring 
its ministries, and hover near with the bosom of its love. 

Precisely this, the records assure us, was done. That is to 
say, the inherent and inevitable reticence of a mystery immeas- 
urably beyond the grasp of the human mind is broken, here and 
there, as the necessities of the case would require, and as the 
limited resources of the language of men would admit—broken 
at these three points, the fateful initiatives of our life in this 
world. And the remarkable thing about it is, that this reticence 
is broken, in each case, not so much by words as by events. 
Throughout the whole of this wonderful story—and but a few 
hours’ reading will compass it all—there is such a manifest with- 
holding of the ordinary verbal overflow and ebullience in de- 
scribing great events, that the irreverent will speak of parsimony, 
and hold up the /acunae in the life of our Lord as evidence of 
the leanness of the inventive faculty when originating an im- 
possible religious romance. 

There is no parsimony; there is simply a species of divine 
economy, in words, in revelation, in breaking the eternal mys- 
tery to the understandings of men, as is befitting a matter so 
transcendent. It is not leanness of invention, but rather the su- 
pernal wisdom of the afflatus itself, that it prefers to speak of 
such incommunicable matters by events rather than words. In- 
deed this is pre-eminently the inspirational quality of this won- 
derful story of our Lord. It is not a biography in the ordinary 
sense of the term. It is unique, anomalous, freighted with a lit- 
erary feculium far beyond the power of the keenest critical acu- 
men to discover or disturb. 

But having said this much, we can distinctly hear the whisper 
of disappointment that we should put these writings in any sense 
beyond the freest application of literary tests. It seems in our 
day to be presumed that there can be no divine quality in any 
written document, any record in the language of men, that 
would exempt it from the sharpest incisions of the critic’s knife, 
which incisions, it is confidently claimed, can alone make it clear 
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whether there is such divine element there or not. Now, of 
course, no Christian scholar will interdict the use of the critic’s 
knife on these sacred writings to the utmost limit of the critic’s 
behest—-simply, it is asserted, and reasserted, that, after the knife 
has probed its deepest, there is a residuum of spiritual quality it 
cannot reach. And this we make good by an appeal to history, 
and the enlightened experience of thousands of years’ religious 
brooding over the unadorned rehearsal of the simple event. 

Think a moment. What is it that has so impressed the mind 
of the ages—and the more so as that mind has enlarged in 
power and mounted up higher in refinement and culture—in the 
simple story of the Nativity, for example, with its brief and un- 
embellished account of the stupendous marvel, going with it, in 
earth and sky? The angel of annunciation; the vision of the 
shepherds ; the taxing in Bethlehem; the mother and child on 
a bed of straw; the coming of the Magi in lead of the wander- 
ing star; the fondling of the child in the arms of devout age, 
willing now to let the gray years go out in the delicious dream 
of prophecy fulfilled; the stir in Jerusalem; the flight into 
Egypt—all told in such utter simplicity of phrase, that the 
reader feels himself almost in direct contact with the naked 
event. So transparent, so wholly aloof from all verbal redun- 
dancy, is this story of the child Jesus, and yet so freighted with 
power to lay itself closely and sympathetically upon the deepest 
religious yearings of the human soul, that the critic, coming 
upon the scene, finds himself suddenly disarmed. There is 
nothing there over which he can brandish his knife. 

And, then, what is the historical witness to the far-sweeping 
influence of these events? We see a glory thrown over mater- 
nity and the home that has grown in lustre ever since, as if the 
incarnate mystery had condescended to nestle with its supernal 
purities there where the moral perils of the race were greatest, 


where animalism and savagery were wont to grovel the most. 
A Christmas beauty, coming out of the far-off manger and from 
Judean skies, has fallen upon the nursery of all climes, and little 
children are born, so to speak, under the newer and sweeter au- 
spices of the divine child himself, whom they statedly worship 
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with overflowing joy and a profusion of gifts. Childhood and 
motherhood—the manger aspect of the newer family life that 
has been shaped through the progress of the centuries by the 
simple story of the birth of our Lord— it is not too much to say 
that, in this way, the whole moral and social life of the nations 
has been touched and transformed. 

We speak of the elevation of woman—why, almost the reli- 
gion of Jesus is woman’s religion, the mother being so essen- 
tially at the source of it, and all along the image round which 
its softer splendors most congenially cluster. In barbarous times, 
when the savages of the North were reaching out to get some 
notion of the new religion which the conquered people clung to 
with such burning zeal, the maternal feature of it touched them 
soonest, and the Holy Virgin, quite as much as the Divine Child: 
lighted up for them the long years of their struggle upward to- 
ward the Christian civilizations we now behold. Over the woods 
of Germany the image of the virgin mother floated like a morn- 
ing star. Further on art felt the spell, and embodied her high- 
est triumphs in master-pieces of the Madonna and her babe.* 

And then, also, it was inevitable that the Babe of the Manger 
should lead to the ceremonial consecration of little children by 
the waters of baptism, as an expedient of getting the new-born 
infant into close and warm nestling with the divine infant, seem- 
ing to remain evermore a kind of cherub baby-divinity over the 
nursery at home. Sabbath schools will spring up, and the ages 





*See Frederick W. Robertson’s remarkable sermon on “ Zhe Glory of 
the Virgin Mother,” in which he endeavors to account for the rise and per- 
sistence of ‘Mariolatry” in the Church, on the ground of a desire to see 
the “purer, lovelier, feminine elements of God's character exhibited in ‘a 
separate personality, which elements had, indeed, been jointly exhibited, 
together with the more distinctively masculine virtues, in the comprehen- 
sive humanity of our Lord—the mother of Jesus taking that place, and 
coming at last to be enthroned above her son. The view seems to imply 
that the tenderer, feminine attributes in our Lord's incarnate presentation 
were relatively dull and unaccentuated, suggesting recourse to the mother 
of Jesus by way of filling out the ideal. We should rather jook upon it 
as a superstitious abuse of the story of the Nativity, akin altogether to like 
abuses springing up at every stage of the incarnate history, and illustra- 
ting only the inherent and extraordinary power of the event itself. 
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all along shall echo with the same childish hosannahs that made 
the temple in Jerusalem ring, when our Lord was installing his 
manhood kingdom over the solemn mockeries of a decayed 
Church. The Church among the children—that is the Sabbath 
school, or will be, when it grows fully to the ideal promise of the 
manger babe. The historical cogency lies in the gospel of the 
Nativity, the strong, inherent, spiritual fascination of the event, 
making it as inevitable that the kingdom should fold up the 
children in its embrace, as that the mother should carry their 
babes to Jesus, or that the stones of the temple should cry out 
if their little voices were hushed. 

I am urging the strange power of the unadorned gospel of 
beginnings, a record of events wholly colorless of rhetoric, and 
almost stinted as to detail, gathering to itself, notwithstanding, a 
momentum of inspirational energy through the ages that puts it 
far, far, above and outside the category of ordinary books. It is 
the evidence of history to the divineness of this book—of his- 
tory not in its external and superficial aspects, as witnessed in 
the clashing of armies, and the slow triumphs of diplomatic 
skill, but in those under-currents of social life evermore increas- 
ing in volume and in uplifting energy, through the spiritual in- 
citements coming in silently, always, from this unchallenged 
source. 

It is the same thing all over the three beginning epochs into 
which we have distributed the life of our Lord. The boy Jesus 
among the doctors in the temple—we have already seen how a 
subtle and all-swaying gospel of adolescence steals in upon the 
young mind while brooding over that event. Coming to the 
manhood gospel,—how is it there, where there is a much larger 
accumulation of incident, and a profuse intermingling of dis- 
course? Is it the event here, or the sweet distilling of those 
wonderful words, that has carried the day, and swept down the 
evil cavilings of men as the flood bears away a barrier of straw ? 

One thing we immediately discover in that marvelous minis- 
try—it is a compound of word and event, and we can never 
consent for a moment to see them flying apart. And yet quite 


uniformly the discourse is a simple homily on the event, the 
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event being the text which the great preacher will undertake to 
expound only when its inner spiritual meaning is difficult to 
grasp. Perhaps we have erred in conceiving the richest product 
of that ministry as dropping from the lips, rather than from the 
miraculous fingers, of the divine Son of Man. Words and 
works! let us ask ourselves the question, which of these two 
come into the most conspicuous realization, and fervency of ap- 
peal, when the religious imagination is turned that way—turned 
to where the Nazarene is making his daily round of miracle and 
mercy, and breathing the breath of healing on our broken world. 
Not in the main the preacher, but in the main the healer, be- 
yond all question, was the Christ, our Lord. 

Close the book, and then close your eyes—what do you see? 
I see a travel-stained physician jostled by a diseased and crip- 
pled multitude, all day long, on the public highways, and relax-- 
ing not his ministry of miracle for their loathsome maladies 
through three long and ungrateful years. For the most part 
that sublime figure seems to me to move in silence, excepting 
now and then a word of direction or comfort to the one upon 
whom his benefaction has fallen, or an occasional halting in pri- 
vacy, to tell his groping disciples what hidden meaning his 
mighty works were intended to convey. Little or nothing has 
he to do with the formal harangue. He puts up no platform. 
His voice is not heard on the streets. It is true, he preaches 
the kingdom, but not after the method of John, or any of the 
prophets, but by throwing upon the world the tremendous didac- 
tics of his “mighty works.” He exhorts men to believe on him 
for “the very works’ sake,” and often, we are told, withheld his 
mighty works where men withheld their faith. 

It would be a strange outcome of things for this religion of 
ours, if the clamor of our times should succeed in degrading 
this chief and almost exhaustive feature in the ministry of our 
Lord, the foreplanned moral power of the transcendent event. 
It cannot be. We see the building in its mounting architecture 
and walls—its architecture zz its walls—just as, in the same 
manner, beneficent miracle throws the truth of the kingdom in 
indelible objectivity and power upon the religious vision of the 
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race. Here is the ideal man moving among men of all social 
grades, passing through their human experiences from the low- 
est up, applying his incarnate and healing ministry to every 
phase of manhood possibility and the absence of it, developed 
and undeveloped, in bloom and well set forward in the promise 
of fruit, or blasted in the bud and going on to wither at the 
heart. It is not so much a message he has for them, as a min- 
istry of renewing and renovating power. He might have talked 
long and learnedly to them, as the Greek philosophers were wont 
to do, musing and communing with them under the shade of 
Olivet, or by the lisping waters of the “blue Galilee”—it would 
have been no gospel, and could have gone but little way beyond 
its narrow home. 

We shall catch the secret of the maturer years of our Lord, 
by observing him in act, by getting the vast sweep and signifi- 
cance of the deeds he did. He is installing a kingdom of love 
as over against a kingdom of hate. The two kingdoms are 
lifting themselves in conflict round every step he takes. It 
seems somewhat surprising that this obvious and summary char- 
acteristic of the ministry of our Lord—its being a kingdom of 
love against a kingdom of hate—should have been viewed ob- 
liquely by the theological mind of christendom for so many 
years. Just now the drift of learned inquiry is away from form- 
ula, and right into the face of the event, with a most sensitive 
delicate drawing to the moral efficacy of the Master’s touch— 
after so long a time hanging round the purlieus of scholastic re- 
treats. The fact itself would seem to militate against our much 
urged theory of the supreme spiritual potency of the event—a 
long historical confutation of the gospel of circumstance which 
we are now, with much ceremony, attempting to set up. But 
to this we have to say, that always, and without fail, and in spite 
of the gropings and vagaries of theology, the power of the 
event has been latent in the Christian consciousness of the cen- 
turies, and very perceptibly toward this goal the long and cir- 
cuitous march of dogma has held its winding way. 

Now that it has finally arrived, and we are looking profoundly 
Vor. XXV. No. 1. 6 
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into the heart of the event, we can see at once why it should be 
that, in a kingdom of love, the main thing should be the self- 
sacrificing deed. Love has its legitimate expression only in act. 
The honeyed utterance, the learned treatise, all the highest 
soarings and deepest soundings of philosophy and song, can 
only point that way, through distances more or jess hazy, and 
with suggestions more or less suspicious of a possible masquer- 
ade. About the deed there can be no disguise, provided only 
it be set in with the organic tissue of the life as a whole, and be 
interpreted in the light of the series which it includes. Love 
has no other tongue; it unburdens itself in the deed. In run- 
ning over the public ministry of our Lord, somehow we are fas- 
cinated and fastened by the glory of the deed, or, shall we not 
rather say, by the mysterious divine quality that reaches out in 
moral searching for us from the bosom of the deed. The deed 
is always one of self-sacrifice, always disinterested, always a ben- 
efaction, always for its own sake, and asking nothing in return 
saving, perhaps, the grateful recognition of the goodness con- 
ferred, on the part of those unto whom the goodness has come. 
In this way we come to know what is love in the ideal man, 
and what the kingdom of love which he sets up on the smok- 
ing ruins of the kingdom of hate. Self-love is at the heart of 
the kingdom of hate—see, yonder, the Rabbis are hounding his 
track, and with them are all the darker malignities that swarm 
from the pit, and kindle fires for the going of his innocent feet— 
because the divine disinterestedness of his going shines with a 
greater luster than their little fluttering tapers choking in ec- 
clesiastical damps. The religion of Jesus is the incarnation of 
neighborly love, or, distinctively, the spirit that sacrifices itself 
to another’s good. It is losing the life to find it; it is denying 
oneself, every day, and taking up one’s cross. And it was the 
image of this which the ideal man threw upon our groping 
world, forestalling what you and I may be when all the wreck 
of our broken manhood is divinely reclaimed, and coming him- 
self as the reclaiming energy into the broken heart of our bro- 
ken hopes. 
Clearly when looking at the ministry of our Lord in the light 
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of the event, from beginning to end, this is the full and compre- 
hensive rendering of what he brought into the world, of what 
he is now bringing in such unstinted abundance to every long- 
ing, praying, struggling mind of man in any measure touched 
with the deeper discernings of our newer time. He brings a 
kingdom of love. A kingdom of truth it will be, indeed, for 
truth is but the formula whereby love may make its way in the 
world—but truth, only, as being the song that love will sing, or 
the illuminated banner it will wave in front of it as it marches 
on in its gladdening way. Love is rescue. Love is the flower- 
ing out of goodness in the act, and, as it concerns Christian love, 
acknowledging always that the goodness has its source only in 
the parent vine. But when love goes forth to do—as it must, 
if it be love at all—it will formulate every step of its progress 
by some carefully intellectualized embodiment of the true, or 
find it so formulated in the struggling experience of those who 
have gone before, always conscious, however, that that only is 
true that first was love. 

Herein we may see what a vast burst of enlightenment is 
ready to pour in upon our thinking from this new gospel of cir- 
cumstance—new, but very old—new in the sense that now, for 
the first time, we turn toward it, not any longer with an inverted 
gaze, but eagerly and directly face to face. We all now famil- 
iarly say to one another: The religion of Jesus is a life, and not 
a dogma, or a dogma only in so far as it is the new life speak- 
ing out its discernments in the tone of love. The antithesis is 
rightly voiced for us in the doing and teaching of our Lord— 
doing and teaching—the teaching being always but an enforce- 
ment in words of what the doing had silently expressed. But 
the doing was all of it, O, all of it, a self-abnegation in love, 
since in no other way could the kingdom of love be set up. 

Does John want a formula, languishing there in the gloomy 
dungeon of Machaerus? Poor John! is it the truth of the mat- 
ter of which he would be assured? “Go your way and tell John 
the things which ye do hear and see”—then follows the rehear- 
sal of the tremendous event—*the blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, and the dead 
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are raised up, and the poor have’—this kind of good tidings 
preached to them—*and blessed is he who shall find none oc- 
casion of stumbling in me.” There will not be, so long as the 
theology that engages us is the theology of self-sacrifice, the 
self-renunciation that is at the heart of love. Most assuredly 
our Lord rests his Messiahship with main stress and emphasis 
on his “mighty works,” all of which are full of altruistic self- 
lavishment upon the good of the world—a laying down of that 
one vast life for the life of the world. And so now, also, when 
we speak familiarly of the “person of Christ,” we mean the 
deed—of the person of Christ, as coming silently into the heart 
of our discernments where aforetime formula was wont to hold 
with stern hand a rigorous sway. 

Theology has changed, we say. It has moved upward from 
dingy iron-girded vaults, hung round with the gloom of many 
twilight years, to a transparent chamber flooded through and 
through with the splendors of the glorified Son of Man. We 
mean that theology has turned to devout brooding over the 
event, since the personality of the Master, with all that goes 
with it, is witnessed only in what he does. He is here touching 
our moral diseases into healing, by a finger laid upon the spot, 
and taking our infirmities upon the bosom of his suffering love. 
We shall know him by what he does, just as he said of his dis- 
ciples that they should know themselves, and be known of others, 
by what of his quality they were able to draw into their lives— 
know him thus in act, or know him not at all. 

Suppose, now, that I am taking up my New Testament to 
find in it eternal life—or, what is the same thing, to find the 
help promised there toward reclaiming my shattered manhood 
to its ideal estate. What is there in it, that, first and last, strikes 
to the center of my want? Let me be wholly candid in the 
reckoning I must make. Beyond all question it is what I see 
with my imagination, rather than what I hear on the distant air 
—infinite love unbosoming itself in act—all-day compassion 
reaching a hand of rescue to the most distorted reflection of the 
image of God in man, as one who should say: ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden’—whose shoulders are 
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chafed, and whose spirits are bowed, by the burdens ye bear— 
‘and I will give you rest.’ I see this lying all over the public 
life of our Lord. This impresses me. This stays with me— 
a subtle haunting of the thing that was done, yonder, by the 
Lake of Galilee, or on the Plain of Batiha, or in the little village 
of Bethany, or in the courts of the Temple, or on the thronged 
thoroughfares of the City of the Great King. The little mat- 
ters, insignificant otherwise, grow great under the shadow of 
this wondrous figure moving in humble majesty from place to 
place—seeking a drink of water by the well, removing his san- 
dals by the door, catching up the little child on the streets. All 
things are colored by the one all- pervasive, divinely radiant, al- 
truistic charm, so that in the least event, as well as in the great- 
est, I feel that the eternities are flowing this way. 

And, now, if for the moment I dismiss this vision from my 
mind, and go to my wonted wanderings in the ways of sin, to 
my hard grinding in the mills of money getting, to the illicit ex- 
citements of trade and ambition turned into a game, to the gros- 
ser grovelling of the animal man—I am ill at ease. I am troub- 
led with a sense of having seen something that will not let me 
go—a vision glimpsing and gleaming fitfully through the clouds 
that roll tumultuously through my sky—somewhere a blind man 
pressing for the Master’s touch, a demoniac sitting reclaimed at 
the Master’s feet, a leper hailing him from afar. 1 am twinged 
and shamed by the glory of the ideal Man; it revisits and re- 
bukes me in my efforts to shut it away. By and by I break 
loose, and come back to it again, and there, living before me, is 
the same subiime figure moving among the masses, and shed- 
ding a profusion of miracle from his beneficent fingers. All 
things pure, and sweet, and lovely, cling to his going—certainly 
here is the one man of all the world who does not live to him- 
self, who loses himself to gain himself, and who importunes, and 
inspires, and helps the broken world to do the same. 

Forthwith I undertake in earnest the unselfish life. Some- 
how I see, not only, the ideal manhood new-blooming from the 
skies, over there in the little land where his healing miracle was 
dispensed, but I observe that he is coming my way, and that as 
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I take up the unselfish life, he lends me a helping hand. I feel 
the thrill of recovery in his touch, and am assured that so long 
as I hold his hand in mine the kingdom of self-love shall not 
prevail. 

I have lingered thus long on the maturer years, the manhood 
years, in the life of our Lord, because at this point the great 
gospel of circumstance beats with full tide on our hither shores. 
It is a gospel of beginnings, and, only by implication, of final 
touches for the human soul. Our opportunities, our destiny, all 
the probationary issues of our life in this world, are crowded 
into these openings, through which the long light of the incar- 
nate mystery is continually pouring, and continually impressing 
and renewing for us the image of the ideal man. I open the 
gospels anywhere—I have the image of the ideal man. I see 
where it may begin, through what stages it may pass, and, by 
implication, what may be its glorious end. I cannot but believe 
that it was so arranged, that the voices and silences of this sa- 
cred story cannot have fallen out by chance, that there are 
within it no irrational gaps. 

So believing I can be hospitable to all the scholarly skirmish- 
ing that criticism may do, stirring up its wholesome disturbances 
in the domain of the letter, but touching not at all that inner 
vital “spirit of prophecy” which is “the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” Given the incarnation, then it follows that the story of 
it must be as it is; that, in some sense, a miracle of letters must 
stand as the exponent of that miracle of all miracles, the ap- 
pearing of the divine Son of Man in our human estate. That 
miracie of letters is the life of our Lord. Look at it; study it 
profoundly ; det what floats to you from the event strike over 
into your life, as you go your daily round, as you do for others 
in the simplest work of your hands—you will feel an inspira- 
tional energy coming out of the book that is divinely unique, 
that you may seek the whole round world elsewhere to find. 

I know the objection: Why did not this image-bearer pro- 
long his itinerary al! round the globe, and live his great life out 
in the face of all mankind ?—thus secure that this miracle of 
letters, this picture of the ideal life, should be equally accessible 
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to all the the groping, darkling tribes of earth. Cosmic and 
cosmopolitan !—only in this way can we think consistently of 
so great an event. On the contrary there is the little land 
scarcely touched by the Mediterranean tide, and a narrow na- 
tionality gone to decay—among these the ideal life appears, and 
over their sacred books the new and healing leaves fall and flut- 
ter in inconstant deposits, as the foliage is drifted in the autumn 
wind. Could it be that what was meant for all, should come to 
all, should come to so few—an image of the ideal man—and 
that the great ethnic religions should grope on in the lead of 
their empty Bibles, at best craving and feeling after that which 
their empty Bibles never contained—grope on for thousands of 
years, and get at last what they longed for only by importation 
from another raee ? 

To all which we answer, that the miracle of letters is not a 
miracle in an irruptive sense. The Incarnation is not a riotous 
movement upon the order of the world. And if there was oc- 
casion for the appearance of the ideal Man, not at the beginning 
of creation, but in the middle of far-off millenniums maturing 
for the event, why should we think it something strange that it 
should want other centuries to root itself in the experiences of 
men? In some large sense the history of our race is but the 
evolution of man, and if it be not a random process, as the drift- 
wood seems to lodge and float at the caprice of the flood, if it 
have in it and over it an organific presiding mind, then we shall 
expect that somewhere in the centre of it the incarnate mystery 
will appear—at the heart of the maturing civilizations of the 
race, let us say—whence, as from a pulsing powerful aorta, the 
life-tide should be propagated to the farthest bounds. 

This figure will solve it all. In the bodily organism it is not 
necessary that the heart should make an itinerary of the whole 
physiological realm, in order to dispense well to each laboring 
function its meed of biood. It is practically omnipresent in the 
the body in the streaming life-tides which it sends upward to 
the brain and downward to the feet. And so precisely must we 
set the religion of the Incarnation at the heart of the time-spirit 
in its dealings with the manifold religious consciousness of the 
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race, going out from Palestine with the great civilizations which 
carry it, not to supplant that religious consciousness, but to min- 
ister to it in ever-increasing measures of pure spiritual blood. 

In this view it is hardly proper to speak of the religion of Je- 
sus as destined, by and by, in its historic triumphs, to become 
universal, having mechanically pushed aside and overborne the 
darkness and diabolism which all heathenism was thought to 
be—rather we shail conceive it as inherently universal, as bound 
up a6 initio with the religious providence of the race, and as 
having an historic centre only as the physical heart is planted 
in the center of the frame. Not, it we// de universal, but it és 
universal—this is the language we should use, if we would suita- 
bly honor the magnitude of the event. In one sense it is true 
that the Christian missionary often carries this religion into be- 
nighted countries where it is not—telling the story for the first 
time, and opening out the darkened mind to the first touch of 
its restoring power—blessed office! but in another sense he 
should always know that the Master has sailed in a ship before 
him, and is himself to be reckoned as the first missionary of 
his religion in all the lands. The incarnate miracle could not 
come from the skies without in some sense flooding the univer- 
sal race of mankind,—if not in ways that we can see, most cer- 
tainly by virtue of a necessity growing out of the nature of the 
event. 

And, now, I cannot dismiss this subject without taking up 
these four gospels again and bringing them, as the record of the 
ideal life, into closer intimacy, and deeper spiritual sounding, as 
to the scope and preciousness of the marvel therein contained, 
than has heretofore been my wont. I have found a sclective 
affatus setting up an ideal type—a divine-human type—for all 
the opening epochs of the life of man in this disciplinary world 
of ours—putting threads into our human hands whereby all the 
labyrinthine windings of our destiny may be safely traced. But 
I am strangely haunted with a subtle sense of something more, 
clearly appertaining to the inspirational energy of these sacred 
books, but challenging the powers of expression to get it into 
words. Is it light—the last great word that burdened the dis- 
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courses of our Lord ?—light, or the delight, that springs up in 
the mind of the reader who has attained a certain moral eleva- 
tion toward the divine-human figure that sets the pages aglow. 
It is hardly the language of the mystic, it is rather descriptive 
of a genuine experience of the spiritual mind, to say, that the 
eternities stream hitherward from all the sayings and doings of 
him “who was in the bosom of the Father,” and round whose 
going the heavenly ministries never abate their watchful service 
—stream hitherward to those who have learned how to read. 
Is there not some such clustering of other-world powers round 
these simple words—the twelve legions of angels growing to be 
a mighty host, with seraphic burnings and luminous reinforce- 
ments to every soul of man that desires to be taught of God? 
Most assuredly as we read, the Spirit broods, and that is the at- 
mosphere in which all the angels dwell; and we seem to be one 
great school together sitting at the Master’s feet—they on the 
other side of the line thrilling their supernal illuminations down 
to us through the cloudy obscurations of the letter—to us grop- 
ing to see light in their light—and our dull insights leaping into 
joyous quickening with their own. A golden gate swings upon 
the page. The heavens open. And unless we be the hapless 
dupes of a deceptious dream, we do really feel the rush of an- 
gels’ wings “ascending and descending on the Son of Man.” 
VoL. XXV. No. 1. 7 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE INERTNESS OF SOCIETY. 
By Pror, MATTHIAS H. RICHARDS, D. D. 


A common property of inanimate objects is their inertness : 
they are possessed of no initiative energy. In the drama of ex- 
istence all the parts they play are passive ones. The seeming 
force they have at times is but the logical consequence of their 
having no force. Put them into motion, and they will continue 
to move in the direction given to them until that motion is dis- 
sipated by its being distributed among other objects, such as the 
air, or suddenly arrested by contact and entirely given over to 
that which gains no visible motion from this exchange. The 
law of gravitation is but the creative energy continued, and 
nothing at all like the volition of a sentient being. 

All seeming exceptions are but seeming from the common 
trick we mortals have of interpreting the being of things into 
terms of our own consciousness. The lower animal, the tree or 
the flower, the wind and the rivulet, the very rock or the earth 
itself, sun, moon and stars, are clothed by this imagination with 
the attributes and powers of psychic life: we read spirit into 
that which is spiritless matter, and energy into that which has 
but inertness. Spirit alone has initiative energy, the nature of 
the uncreated, unconditioned spirit, and his gift to those whom 
he has created in his image and likeness, or, in its lower degrees, 
to the animals whose vitality originates energy by the instinc- 
tive suggestion with which he has endowed them and by which 
they have become God's automata. 

The value of this inertness of material things, in our dealings 
with external and inanimate nature, is exceedingly great. They 
stay where we put them, they move as we impart motion to 
them, they halt as we block up their pathway by transferring 
that motion conveniently from them, they continue their course 
as we clear away obstacles from it. We need but to study out 
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and ascertain what energies are locked up and stored away in 
them by the Creator for our use, and when we turn the key of 
knowledge we are possessed of forces over which we can pre- 
side as providences so deftly and so potently that we seem to 
have become creators and made all things subject to our will 
which, nevertheless, have served us only because these have 
been the wise and loving thoughts of our God to usward. 
Inertness is consequently in its relation to our wants and 
wishes a force, a power, and is rightly named, “vis inertiae.” 
Picture to yourself its absence, and mark the doleful scene! 
Your very house might wander away while you sleep, and con- 
found your waking ; or the several component parts of it might 
execute an unnatural divorce and bury you in their nihilistic re- 
volt. All your belongings would become as uncertain, coy, and 
hard to find as those spectacles which are always somewhere 
else for certain persons who pass not a few of the moments of 
their latter half-century life in “looking for their glasses.” Think 
of the sudden cessation of friction; and all the pavements 
turned into the condition they assume when falling rain freezes 
upon them into icy glass; or all the railroad tracks become 
smooth and slippery as when malignant strikers have greased 
them, and driving wheels whirl inanely around, in spite of the 
tons of weight that ought to hold them down to their progres- 
sive revolutions and the pulling of their linked-on train of cars. 
True, this inertness is not an unmixed good for us, but that 
is because of our stupidity and truancy from the divine school. 
We insist at times in using the wrong tools, or, rather, the right 
ones in the wrong way ; and then we are angered because our call- 
ing some other thing by the name of rose will not make it smell 
as sweet. This is our infirmity, and not the defect of nature or 
the short-coming of nature’s God and energizer. We are not 
creators, and no part of God's creation will become something 
else at our beck and nod or caprice, or to supplement our ig- 
norance and forgetfulness. It needs no argument to make it 
plain that it would be a sorry world for us, if, instead of furnish- 
ing us constantly educating and developing object lessons, it 
played a fond grandmother's part of petting us and humoring 
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us and gave its pennies to folly just as regularly as to well-be- 
haved wisdom. Weare not made to will and have, but to work 
and have. Effectual willing is safe only in the Being who is 
likewise omniscient and beneficent: it would be a stick of dy- 
namite in a drunken fool’s hands for us, poor miserable sinners. 
We are not in the business of making worlds, a fortunate fact 
for us and whoever or whatever should have to undergo an ex- 
istence in them. Our worlds are created on paper, and builded 
up with ink; and there they stand straight enough, no matter 
what their foundations, or utter lack of any. 

The external world is God’s standing miracle of might and 
love: it is just as much the divine parable of his wisdom and 
beneficence. He who interprets the book of Nature by the 
grammar and vocabulary of revelation comes upon many pleas- 
ing and profitable passages. Nor does he find it dumb as to 
the nature of man, socially and individually. He may indeed, 
as in the solution of all parables, err grievously by confounding 
incidentals with essentials, but he need not err therein; and the 
errors of premeditated theory or heedless negligence are no just 
reasons for ruling out any and every effort to hear or read the 
“sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

Again, the fact of the one divine creative substance, the unity 
of the Godhead, is the inference of the uniformity of all created 
things in their plan and operation. The world was made for 
man, and man was made to dwell in it. Visible objects were 
created, and the human eye was fashioned to see them; the 
sense of taste was implanted in man, and its inference is verified 
in the multitude of created things sweet and savory and suc- 
culent. In so far as external Nature can testify it is a credibie 
witness: it is made to speak folly when men cross-examine it 
about that which it does not know, and present as its own an- 
swers the leading questions which they have put to it. 

We believe there is in human society an attribute that stands 
palpably over against this inertness of Nature, as its counterpart, 
endowed with corresponding functions of office, working out the 
same good purpose and beneficent end for mankind. It is the 
bond that unites the generations, insures the stability of the 
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race, promotes the onward march of the ages; gives good hope, 
while it threatens formidable obstacles, to reform and all better- 
ment. Just as the external world without its inertness would 
be an unending series. of fortuitous excursions of particles of 
matter, never evolving any fixed concourse, so, without the cor- 
responding constitutional quality, mankind, human society, would 
be forever breaking with the past, bickering with one another, 
constructing creeds, governments, institutions, customs, any and 
everything only to abandon them as soon as formed, even as 
children build up their play things into make-believes and then 
tire of the fancy before their play with them has actually begun. 
We may call it what we please, but there is such a thing as the 
inertness of society, as well as the inertness of matter; and it 
is equally a force, and that too a most beneficent one, in spirit- 
ual affairs, as its material counterpart is in physical ones. 

Of course, it must be conceded at once that the “vis inertiae” 
of human society is no exact equivalent, in its operativeness, of 
the inertness of matter; for human society isa spiritual, a psy- 
chic unit, and not a mere physical one. When we speak of it 
we have not in mind men’s bodies but their spirits, we are deal- 
ing with their ways of knowing, feeling, willing, and not with 
their pounds avoirdupois or their susceptibility to the law of 
gravitation. The subject-matter being thus a different one, the 
operation of this creative energy will be to produce a varying 
product, while yet essentially the same. Again, we cannot over- 
look the fact that man shares, by gift, the power of initiating 
energy. Thus he overcomes, modifies, accelerates, reinforces by 
individual action this inertness of the great unit of society of 
which he is a part. He is both active and passive; and the re- 
sultant is the combination of his inertness and his energy. He 
both rows and drifts, steers and is directed by the current: what 
we separate in thought, for the better appreciating of a factor, is 
never separated in the concrete actor and his act. 

But the truth which we would make emphatic is this inertness 
of society, not the whole truth about it and yet a very import- 
ant part of the whole truth, and a part too often ignored or 
slighted. Especially may this be so in our times when men are 
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praised overmuch for that which is new, for initiating energy 
rather than for conserving or maintaining it. Our breath has 
been taken by the rapid and brilliant succession of inventions, 
especially in the industrial world, and we are somewhat dazed. 
If electricity is the coming physical energy, why not some com- 
ing psychic energy also? If we abandon the stage-coach for 
steam-cars, and now these for the electric motor, why not 
abandon old forms of belief, and old institutions of government, 
and old laws of social life, for the new and better and untried 
pressed upon us from every quarter? Perhaps “Christian sci- 
ence,” “faith cures,” “theosophy,” socialism, anarchy, and all the 
rest of them, including sundry amendments to our national con- 
stitution and a new political party, may be angel visitants and 
not fools rushing in where angels fear to tread. 

There have been valuable additions to human knowledge dur- 
ing the last half-century, and they have beneficently interfered 
with that inertness which was moving it onward in its previously 
fixed direction ; and let us here remember, parenthetically, that 
the inertness of society takes most manifestly this form of fixed 
onward movement. Yet, valuable as these have been, must we 
not subtract from their actual worth the momentum which so- 
ciety has lost because of this application of initiative energy in 
the new direction? We have gained most certainly, but not 
without considerable cost. A generation of those too much set 
by age and custom in the old direction has been rendered use- 
less before its time, thrown aside to make place for the new. 
You can hardly stop a rolling rock or change its direction of 
movement with a crowbar without breaking some fragments off 
it: too many such haltings and wheelings would leave you all 
chips and splinters and no rock at all ! 

We are prone to forget the cost in the pleasure of the im- 
provement! We move a partition a foot or so, break out a door, 
wall up a window, and fail to add one cent thereby to the market 
value of our house. But the bill for these “repairs” must be met, 
all the same! The momentum of society is an energy that cost 
something handsome; to change its direction is partly to halt or 
destroy it and then to reinforce it up to its former standard. All 
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this costs something handsome likewise ; and then the question 
remains whether we have gained more than we lost, whether it 
“paid,” after all, to make the change. Indubitably there have 
been changes which were losing ones; and there never have 
been remunerating ones which did not destroy some values in 
creating the new ones. Those over sanguine advocates of 
change and improvement would do better than well to remem- 
ber this. The new may be a slight improvement, and yet not 
enough of one to repay for the cost of making it and the aban- 
donment of the unexhausted values of older usages. 

It is but just, while we are upon this point, to recall the fact 
that all energies are very leaky: they ooze back again into 
the indefinite atmosphere where we can no longer catch them 
and harness them to do our hauling. All machinery, for in- 
stance, will wear out as well as rust out. If you supersede it 
by new, you have lost only its residue of service, and not its 
original value. Something of this sort is true also as to the 
momentum of human society. The energy of beliefs, the vital- 
ity of institutions slows down, unless reinforced, into superstition 
and unmeaningness. That same energy which is required to 
reinforce might be used to give new direction, and the actual 
loss would be only the unexpended part of the social momen- 
tum. We cannot lay down an invariable law that. momentum in 
society increases the longer the belief, custom, or institution de- 
scends: it is not exactly the same as a falling material body. 
Sometimes it does increase by all the generations through which 
it has been perpetuated; and sometimes it does not, just as a 
body subject to friction comes slowly to a halt. 

But after making all sorts of allowances and noting all man- 
ner of conditions, does it not remain that what we call our 
civilization is an inheritance of the past, far more largely than 
the original invention of the present? In other words, we owe 
much more of what we are to the momentum due to the inert- 
ness of society than we do to the initiative energies which com- 
bat it, and to which we are so prone to give all the honor and 
the glory. Weare “this enlightened nineteenth century!” And, 
pray, who supplied the greater part of the light by which we 
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are enlightened? We are lighted up by electricity! But who 
invented the whole complication of belts and pulleys and wheels 
and cogs and everything else by means of which the electricity 
is generated in a power house? What if there had been no 
wire to convey it from place to place! What if some one else 
had not learned and taught how to smelt ores and draw wires, 
and make glass for insulators, and all the other paraphernalia of 
an electric plant! Alas, alas, where should we have been, if it 
had not been for our poor, ignorant, non-electric forefathers ! 

Now there is no reason at all to limit this line of thought to 
the material side of our civilization: it is equally true upon its 
other sides also. Our present comfortable attitude in the miti- 
gation of fierce passions, in refined feelings, in more accurate 
thought, in clearer spiritual vision is a superstructure that rose 
slowly upon the foundations of the past. Had not human so- 
ciety kept steadily and inertly onward, instead of breaking off 
and making interminably new beginnings, we should not have 
attained to any of these things. Society’s inertness is the con- 
dition of its entrance into the inheritance so richly left it; and 
this very inertness is the source of its momentum, its stability, 
its progress. Our land, of which we are so pleased to predicate 
newness, and which we call the new world, is not new: it is the 
oldest of the old; and the forces which move it on so grandly 
are every whit as much this social “vis inertiae” as any distinctly 
American initiative energy. No country is self-made any more 
than any individual man is strictly a “self-made man.” 

Familiar examples will serve as illustrations of our theme 
more forcibly than those not so well known. What better ex- 
ample can we take than the development and progress of the 
Church of Rome? It illustrates not only this momentum in 
fixed direction, but also shows how initiative energy directs and 
modifies this direction as well. Begin with the period when 
Christianity became the religion of the Roman empire, and you 
will begin to notice the momentum of habit and custom re- 
covering from so staggering a blow and determining the direc- 
tion of popular action. Before long we find the government of 
the Church assuming the form of civil jurisdiction by territorial 
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division and gradation of subordinate and superior. We see 
once more the rivalry of east and west breaking out, and re- 
sulting in division based upon alleged reasons insufficient in 
themselves. It is not long before the old-time supremacy of 
the city of Rome as the seat of empire makes the bishop of 
Rome a higher power than any other bishop. The multitude 
of minor gods leads on to the especial efficacy of saints and 
their individual invocation. One heathen custom after another 
continues its being, under change of name, and persists in its 
existence. 

The old superstitions of Christmas and New Year survive 
most vigorously as customs, although shorn of all meaning. 
Other holidays and holy days perpetuate the same force of con- 
tinuing to do what has been done, simply because it has been 
done. There is hardly a social event, a marriage or a funeral, 
that is not environed with its ancient inheritance of custom, 
clung to most stubbornly against good sense and manners other- 
wise more refined. In our own land diversity of national origin 
is marked by these streams of peculiar usage which run on down, 
side by side, and yet distinct, to the third and fourth generation. 
What then must it be where communities are homogeneous and 
this inertness suffers no challenge, no shock, sees no exceptions ! 
Men may say they believe this or that, but the one thing their 
life shows them to believe, against better knowledge even, will 
be the custom of the fathers. 

The political history of our own land is another interesting 
example of the momentum gathered by this growing habit of 
thought and action in a fixed direction. As remote colonies, in- 
dependence of action became more and more a natural outcome 
of situation. Loyalty was a sentiment, but evasion of law as 
restricting commerce and the like, the practice when governors 
were weak, the colony was peaceful; when governors were de- 


termined to enforce the acts of parliament, the colonists were 

restless and defiant. The momentum of their habit of action 

proved stronger, in the final and unintended declaration of inde- 

pendence, than the “old country” sentiment; and the actual 
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warring reinforced it forever. England herself was too much 
accustomed to consider the new states as her colonies to cease 
doing so even after acknowledging their independence: the war 
of 1812 was necessary to break the momentum of that habit. 

It ought to be seen from these few hints at the tremendous 
extent of this inertness, this doing because it has been done, 
how great the energy must be which would change its direction 
or halt it altogether. It cannot be done by assault, it must be 
the outcome of besieging. It is not often given to one lifetime 
to begin and to end such an undertaking. More than one re- 
former must attempt and fail before some later one, continuing 
the effort, attempts and succeeds. So to speak, reform is a 
game that abounds in “sacrifice plays:” the momentum of the 
social train is checked by those whose bodies are flung upon the 
track. Long after men are convinced they are not persuaded: 
their judgment is won, but the old habit, the childhood belief 
and custom, keeps pushing the man on in the old way. How 
can you reason with such a power! You can sever its chains 
only by filing them away, not by snapping them by one su- 
preme effort. 

Even when men pass new laws and make new constitutions, 
they keep on living a long while under the old ones. The pro- 
claiming of our national constitution did not, in itself, make a 
nation, a unity, out of us. We were distinct states, proud and 
jealous of “state-rights,’ many years afterwards; and a war 
among the states was necessary to settle the mass #f the people 
into the consciousness that they were a nation first and foremost. 
Here and there some fragmentary asteroid even yet keeps on 
revolving in that obsolete orbit. 

* The negro has not become a veritable citizen, despite the 
constitutional amendments. In theory of course we acknowl- 
edge him, and he us; but in the application of theory he is as 
distinct in the popular consciousness of the north or west, as in 
that of the south. What he was is the momentum which de- 
termines what he is. The east can be generous and just in the 
Chinese question because it is one of theory and not one of ex- 
perience. Theoretical questions gain no actual momentum: the 
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matter must have been in terms of our consciousness, we must 
have lived it. But on the Pacific coast, how differently we find 
the popular sentiment revives race prejudice, that ancient inert- 
ness of position, when called upon to live out its standpoint. 
And with all of us, what of the Jew, because he is a Jew? Is 
it because we are such exalted Christians! Is it not the mo- 
mentum simply of nineteen centuries ? 

We acknowledge the force of habit in the individual, and na- 
tional institutions are simply concurrent individual habits made 
all the more forceful because it requires greater energy to do and 
to be different from others than to mind and to do the same 
things. The very word, community, implies this rallying to a 
common centre, agreeing upon the same action, facing the same 
way. You cannot have a nation until you have such momen- 
tum; and then you cannot expect it to change and modify eas- 
ily or rapidly. To find such changing is to find danger and 
the signs of imperfect cohesion. Either there never has been 
one actual nation, or it has ceased to be such, or it is in very 
unstable equilibrium between safety and peril. What safety has 
aman who has no fixed habits for good? No greater safety 
has a nation, a mere aggregate of men. 

The seriousness of our national problem is seen in this very 
thing. We are not a homogeneous mass of population. Our 
absorption of population outstrips our powers of assimilation. 
Our lists of voters show too many raw foreigners, instead of di- 
gested ones. Every American is a digested, assimilated for- 
eigner. But the raw material is unfit for citizenship: it must 
become American flesh before it can have a place in the body 
politic. How long it will take before this food becomes flesh 
will differ, as with the literal food we eat, in the several instances. 
But food to have become flesh must surely forget that it is food, 
and not boast thereof any longer, or quarrel with the other par- 
ticles of flesh side by side with it upon the same palm or brow 
because they were once some other sort of food. 

It has been charged that we Americans are fickle. That 
would be to deny us national momentum and to predict our 
downfall. The charge is far from being sustained by our politi- 
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cal history, the very source looked to for its proof. The politi- 
cal complexion of our various communities changes slowly and 
only under great provocation or deception. The changes of ad- 
ministration result from majorities slight in themselves. Eng- 
land suffers such changes more frequently than we do; and who 
will deny the ultra conservatism and homogeneousness of that 
land! Indeed, it seems rather that inertness, prejudice, blind 
partisanship, prevails much more than is desirable, rather than 
that our judgment is wheeled around and around by the last 
speaker. I imagine that the only way in which you and I ac- 
count for the fact of certain esteemed friends of ours being op- 
posed to us in politics is that they are too prejudiced to see how 
illogical their platform is; and meanwhile they are pitying us in 
the same fashion. This does not look like ficklemindness. We 
must account for party reverses in a different fashion. 

Social inertness will however grow less as educated intelli- 
gence is more generally diffused throughout a people. It will 
be confined to fewer things and more essential matters; and in 
these it will grow stronger and stronger, as it should. It wili be 
reinforced by the initiative energy of an individual persuasion 
arrived at by an independent investigation which has confirmed 
the old truth; and there is no greater force than this. But out- 
side of these essential truths thus held with more intense per- 
sistence, there will be tolerance, greater desire for personal free- 
dom, less shock at finding others differing with us or from us. 
It is your ignorant man who is ready to think that any one who 
differs with him or from him must necessarily be a fool or a 
knave, or both. Ignorance will always persecute. Given two 
ignorant races differing in color or creed, and living side by 
side, or competing in the same market, and they will hate each 
other and mob each other. They are incapable of realizing that 
the other has any moral right to any such difference. 

Intelligence is cosmopolitan and expectant of differences: it 
realizes in its own more finely developed being that this is nat- 
ural and not unnatural. Unless it runs into puny sentimental- 
ism it does not offer itself as a convert to the views of others, 
but it is willing to believe that others may be in earnest also 
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and respect them for it. It is not the highest grade of intelli- 
gence which is easily tossed about by shifting winds of doctrine: 
that is the little learning which is a dangerous thing; or it is the 
absence of conviction which follows the rejection of the old with- 
out the reception of the new. The momentum of a religion 
may thus be run down into a mere morality which cannot sat- 
isfy itself without the name of some religion, while it does not 
know what it wants because not in downright earnest about any. 
It does not care about virtue, but it is very solicitous about be- 
ing respectable! It has not yet become respectable among us 
not to have any religion in name. 

The lover of any organization, national or ecclesiastical, will 
be anxious to ascertain the direction and speed of its momen- 
tum. He will realize that this wil! be an infallible guide to what 
is in store for it. He will seek to note “tendencies,” which are 
the beginnings of these fixed movements, or the signs that they 
are exhausting themselves. He will understand that one must 
be grateful for very little if he is undertaking the work of halting 
a momentum, or even diverting the direction of it. Reformers 
must have patience, whatever else they lack. He will not be 
sanguine over the passage of an enactment which lacks the en- 
dorsement of the people; for that does not change the current 
any more than a paper dam when once water soaked. Our stat- 
ute-books are full of laws never operative or soon inoperative. 

He who is in earnest will begin, as his Lord did, with individuals. 
He will make disciples one by one, while preaching to all who 
will hear. He will not despise the day of small things, hoping 
for growth in the future, and waiting patiently for it. Nor will 
he grow angry and bitter at men because they cannot see in an 
hour or day, or even a year, what he has come to see so clearly 
himself. If he is a teacher, he will feel how important it is to 
prejudice the child for good from the very cradle. He will un- 
derstand what is meant by saying that the proper time to begin 
a child's education is when its grandparents are born. Perhaps 
he will not be so enthusiastic about novelties, but prone rather 
to count the cost and estimate the worth. It may be a better 
service to mankind to reinforce that which is good and has 
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already some momentum than to initiate energy which must be 
destructive before it can become constructive. The battle ought 
to be worth the powder even when victory is sure. He will not 
be cast down by the heralding of the approach of new foes to 
church and state, ever ready to despair of the republic. At the 
same time, he will just as sturdily resist the beginnings of evil 
as though he saw in them doom written large upon all he loves. 

He will not admire mere brilliancy so much, as though its 
might were almighty. These intellectual or forensic meteors 
make no change in the planetary orbits. The momentum of 
society is determined by its plainer middle classes, and not by 
its extremes. Those who penetrate as advisers into the home 
life there are most potential for good or evil. Our greatest 
thinkers must find several descending series of disciples before 
their utterances become popular property and social forces, be- 
ing thinned down and put into form better adapted for accept- 
ance. It is not an influence, but the influence of an influence 
which moves mankind. The character of aman moves us more 
than his logic, and the memory of the beloved is often stronger 
than their presence: a saint must be dead long years before 
canonization is in order. 

It is a great advantage to understand our material. If we pro- 
pose to work upon human society, whether for God’s greater 
glory, mankind’s welfare, or our own personal good, let us not 
forget that it is inert very largely. Will we stop it or start it, 
we must take that inertness into our reckoning. We shall have 
no cheap glory in reforming or refashioning it! If we resolve 
that this is to be done, we must prepare for a gigantic strug- 
gle, a long drawn campaign. If we have no sufficient cause, we 
are acting foolishly and shall have but our pains for our pay. If 
we are persuaded that the task must be undertaken, let us un- 
dertake it, do what we can, raise up others to continue after us, 


and be content with having done our duty, whatever may be the 
measure of contemporaneous success. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE MAN OF SIN, (2 THEss. 2 : 3-12.) 
By GEORGE U. WENNER, D. D. 


There seems to have been a general expectation in the church 
of Thessalonica that the second coming of Christ was at hand. 
In a former letter Paul himself had reminded them that the day 
of the Lord would come as a thief in the night, and had admon- 
ished them in view of that event to watch and be sober. Signs 
of the times led many to believe that the day of his coming was 
closely impending. They were called upon to endure many 
afflictions and persecutions; Paul had not only written but had 
also spoken to them on this subject; prophetic voices in the 
congregation referred to it. In addition to all this, some one 
had circulated a letter purporting to come from Paul which sta- 
ted that the day of the Lord was at hand. The result was that 
the people became greatly disturbed and in their anxious care for 
the future neglected the present and imperative duties of the 
Christian life. In this passage Paul begs them to become calm 
and to exercise moderation. The second coming of Christ will 
not occur, he says, until two things have taken place. First, 
there will be a general apostasy ; and, secondly, the man of sin 
will appear. This man of sin, or lawless one, is also called the 
son of perdition and an adversary of God. Paul refers but 
briefly to these matters, as he assumes that they will recall what 
he had said to them on.this subject while he was yet with them. 
This man of sin, whose coming must precede that of Christ, 
could not yet appear because of a certain restraining force. 
Nevertheless, there are indications of the spirit which actuates 
him already to be observed. But there is a preventive power, 
not only some thing but some person that hinders him from car- 
rying out his plans. When this restraining influence, and this 
preventing personality are taken out of the way, the lawless one 
will appear in his true light. He will manifest great power. He 
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will perform great and real miracles, even as Christ did, except 
that his miracles will be of a satanic character. Many will be 
deceived by his appearance and will allow themselves to be led 
astray by him. Those who believe his lies however are such as 
had not received the truth and who took pleasure in unright- 
eousness. At the coming of Jesus this evil person will be con- 
sumed and his followers will be condemned. 

One can hardly think of a subject more unwelcome to the 
modern ear, or one less in accord with modern modes of thought. 
The congregations are not specially exercised over the question 
of the second coming of Christ, and there are no signs of a 
troubled condition of the Church on that account. Neverthe- 
less, the danger against which the apostle warns the Church is 
one that may not be overlooked at the present time. An ex- 
travagant hope of the future may be a hindrance to practical 
piety. If our confident expectation of the final triumph of Christ 
and his Church and of our personal bliss in heaven leads us to 
ignore the conflicts and dangers that are now present, and the 
mysterious power of iniquity that is already manifest in the ex- 
perience of individuals and in the condition of society, we are 
guilty of inexcusable folly. Whatever may be the final result, 
we have to face present dangers and to fight against mysterious 
and mighty foes. The coming man is not Christ but Antichrist. 

When the letter was written the number of Christian churches 
was comparatively small, and yet Paul already conceived of 
Christianity as a world religion. But he was not deceived by 
the prospect. He knew that there would be a reaction and that 
but little dependence could be placed upon the apparent success 
of the Gospel. It is right for us to send out our missionaries to 
the remotest islands of the sea and to seek by all means to reach 
the unchurched and unchristian masses of our own land. But 
the immediate result will be not the: conversion but the aliena- 
tion of the masses from the faith. It is a glorious hope that 
Christianity will effect a union of the Church and society and 
thus establish a new era and bring about the kingdom of God 
among men. But this hope must not blind us to the innate 
hostility of the world to Christ, an enmity whose ripened fruit 
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will be not a marriage but a divorce in the relations of human 
society to the Church with its imperative and uncompromising 
demand. The bearing of this truth would be greatly limited if 
it were true, as some conservative students have held, that this 
apostasy refers only to the Jewish people. But when we recall 
the words of Christ in the 24th of Matthew, “Ye shall be hated of 
all nations for my name’s sake * * and because iniquity shall 
abound the love of many shall wax cold,” there is reason to be- 
lieve that the falling away will be general and that it will be felt 
throughout the entire Church. 

This antichristian spirit among men will finally have a per- 
sonal leader, who will be the head of the apostasy. The lan- 
guage used in this letter plainly indicates that Paul had in view 
the prophecy of Daniel: “He shall speak great words against 
the Most High, and think to change times and laws: and they 
shall be given into his hand until a time and times and the divi- 
ding of time.” Daniel 7 : 25. 

It is generally conceded that the prophecy of Daniel was ful- 
filled in the Syrian king, Antiochus Epiphanes, who thus _be- 
came a type of Antichrist. The title Antichrist is used by St. 
John in his epistle, and in the book of Revelation the person is 
described as the beast whose number is six hundred threescore 
and six. In Paul’s letter three names are applied to him. He 
is called the man of sin. Sin becomes incarnate in this individ- 
ual. Just as Christ was obedient and became our righteousness, 
so this person becomes the incarnation of unrighteousness. Sin 
is here thought of not simply as an aberration of individuals but 
as an objective force in humanity which finds its own organs 
and creates the channels of its manifestation. In this case an 
individual has been found in whom this force is preéminent and 
who thus becomes an agent of Satan. For this reason he is also 
called “the son of perdition,’ because he will share the fate of Sa- 
tan, just as Judas did to whom the Lord applied the same term. 
He is also called the Opposer. When Christ entered into his- 
tory he was met by this opposition, and every step of the 
Church’s way is disputed by this Opposer. The essence of his- 
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tory is this conflict between Christ and the spirit of Antichrist 
which will finally develop in the manifestation of him who is the 
personification of this spirit. He goes so far as to demand for 
himself worship and thus to exalt himself above all that is called 
God. The Roman emperors demanded worship, as well as Neb- 
uchadnezzar when he erected his golden image. Alexander 
called himself the son of Jupiter, and Napoleon the first regret- 
ted that such an apotheosis was not practicable in his time. It 
seems to be in the nature of things that the secular authority 
should thus elevate itself and demand for itself, if possible, the 
absolute submission and worship of its subjects. 

But other forces are equally imperious in their demands. In 
our day we behold an exaltation of material things and an ag- 
nosticism in regard to spiritual realities that serves to prepare 
the way for him who opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God or that is worshiped. 

The question as to the person who fulfilled the description of 
Antichrist has been discussed in all ages. In the ancient Church 
there were many who expected a return of Nero in that capa- 
city. Subsequently Mohammed was regarded as Antichrist. In 
the middle ages there were sects that declared that the papacy 
was the Antichrist, and this view continued to be held down to 
the times of the Hussites. Luther took up this idea when in 
1520 he wrote against “the accursed bull of Antichrist,” and 
subsequently through Melanchthon it attained symbolic signifi- 
cance by appearing in the Smalcald articles. The dogmaticians 
of the Lutheran Church taught in harmony with this view. (Cf. 
Quenstedt, 526. See Schmid, Symbolik, p. 540.) The Ro- 
manists, as might be expected, protested vigorously against such 
a view. Some of them had their little revenge by claiming that 
the Reformation was the apostasy and that Luther was the An- 
tichrist referred to by Scripture. Bellarmin held very justly on 
exegetical grounds that the Antichrist of Scripture was not a 
class or an office but a single individual, and one who was ut- 
terly opposed to Christ. There are, it is true, many reasons for 
believing the pope to be Antichrist. He is called “Most holy 
father,” a name that belongs to God only. He claims divine at- 
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tributes, and when he is carried by princes and placed ona 
throne on the high altar, it is difficult to understand that he does 
not completely answer the description of him who “as God sit- 
teth in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God.” 
Unquestionably there are antichristian elements in this system, 
and the existence and prosperity of the Roman Church is one 
of the great mysteries of our times. On the one hand, it is es- 
sentially Christian in that it does not deny that Jesus is the Son 
of God. Over against other unchristian systems one is some- 
times tempted to rejoice in its existence as a bulwark of the 
Church. On the other hand the presence of these antichristian 
elements raises the question as to which of the two forces at 
work in that church will eventually gain the victory. Bengel in- 
clines to the belief that the Pope is Antichrist. “Their due 
praise,” he says, “remains undiminished to the first bishops of 
Rome; but yet in the progress of time by gradual advances in 
spiritual and civil authority according to the order in the text, 
there are to be seen the lineaments of that form which will put 
itself forth before the world as palpably as possible in that in- 
iquitous one.” In recent times there have been those who rec- 
ognized in Napoleon the Apollyon of Scripture and deciphered 
in his name the number of the Beast. Certain incidents of the 
French Revolution led some writers to regard that event as a 
manifestation of Antichrist. 

Better however than trying to fix upon the personality of An- 
tichrist will it be for us to remember the admonition of St. John: 
“Little children it is the last time and as ye have heard that An- 
tichrist shall come, even now are there many Antichrists.” Prior 
to the coming of Christ there will be mainifest in many ways 
the spirit of Antichrist. On the one hand we may find it in 
the papacy as we have already seen. On the other hand it ap- 
pears also in that spirit of unbelief which denies God and crea- 
tion, finds the origin of man in protoplasm and by successive 
transmutations traces his genealogy through the ape to his pres- 
ent condition. This theory of the nineteenth century seems to 
have been foreseen in the apocalypse: “I stood upon the sand 
of the sea and saw a beast rise up out of the sea having seven 
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heads and ten horns and upon his horns ten crowns and upon 
his heads the name of blasphemy.” And the .practical lesson 
which the text enforces is this: We have not to concern our- 
selves so much with the views of the past or the dangers of the 
future as to recognize the perils of the present and to be able to 
discern the spirit of Antichrist in whatever form it may appear. 

It is significant that Paul spoke to the young Christians of 
Thessalonica in so impressive a manner in regard to a subject 
that seemed relatively of smaller importance. One would sup- 
pose that such subjects as justification and sanctification would 
lie much closer to the mind of a pastor. But as a true shepherd 
he felt the importance of pointing out to his flock the real char- 
acter of the dangers that confronted them so that they might 
properly estimate them and not be overcome by them. 

The text speaks of a restraining power, the check which as 
yet prevents the appearance of the man of sin. The article is 
at one time neuter, at another masculine. In the sixth verse it 
is “what withholdeth,” in the seventh, “he who now letteth, un- 
til he be taken out of the way,” that is until this restraining 
power shall cease. Some have interpreted this to mean that 
Christianity is the restraining power and that the Holy Ghost is 
the person who prevents the revelation of Antichrist. But this 
view cannot be tenable, since Christianity and the Holy Ghost 
are not to be removed. The ancients regarded the Roman em- 
pire as the restraining force and the Emperor as the person re- 
ferred to in the passage. Paul himself frequently experienced 
the power of Roman law in protecting him from the assaults of 
his enemies. It cannot be denied that Rome has had a per- 
manent influence on society through its law. To this day no 
man can be an educated jurist unless he has studied Roman 
law. The continent of Europe is still largeiy under the scepter 
of the Imperator. Hence Paul says, Romans 13, “The powers 
that be are ordained of God,” and bids Christians to pray for 
those in authority. Peter teaches the same thing: “Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” 
This power of the Roman state and law which the apostles rec- 
ognized and for the maintenance of which Christians were com- 
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manded to pray, may therefore be considered typical of the ex- 
isting order of things, the sense of right and wrong that prevails, 
a certain moral conscience in the world. This may act as a di- 
vinely constructed dam to hold back for a time the floods of in- 
iquity that are destined sooner or later to be let loose on the 
world. 

Then shall that lawless one be revealed. His coming is after 
the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying won- 
ders. It will be the final contest between light and darkness and 
in it Antichrist will be clothed with all the power of Satan. It 
will require a clear eye and an unerring judgment to discrimi- 
nate between the true and the false Messiah. But they only will 
be deceived who have not received the love of the truth. Every 
one that is of the truth heareth the voice of Jesus. When the 
touchstone is applied, the inner nature of the soul will be re- 
vealed. It is therefore entirely consistent with the divine charac- 
ter that God himself should send men “strong delusion,” “that 
they all might be judged who believed not the truth but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” 

It is a tremendous drama, the curtain of which has here been 
lifted by the apostle. The mysterious working of evil is shown, 
and the necessity of its full maturity and consummation before 
the end will come “Der welt Geschichte ist der Welt Gericht.” 
The history of the world is the judgment of the world. And 
the final destiny of each individual will depend upon the relation 
in which he stands to the truth as it has been revealed by Je- 
sus. The evils that threaten us in these evil days are real and 
great, but they need not discourage us. They are but the har- 
bingers of him who shall destroy the wicked one with the bright- 
ness of his coming. 


The Church has waited long her absent Lord to see, 

And still in loneliness she waits a friendless stranger she. 

Age after age has gone, sun after sun has set, 

And still in weeds of widowhood she weeps a mourner yet. 

Saint after saint on earth has lived and loved and died, 

And as they left us one by one we laid them side by side. 

We laid them down to sleep, but not in hope forlorn, 

We laid them but to ripen there till the last glorious morn. 
Come, Lord, and wipe away the curse and sin and shame, 

And make this blighted world of ours thine own fair world again. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


WHENCE IS SIN? 
By Rev. WILLIAM E. FISCHER, A. M. 


In discussing this subject we must take our seat in the light 
of God’s word. The incomprehensible must meet us at every 
step, even as we view this question in all its bearings from w#thin 
the word. Let us, in the outstart, own this fact and bow before 
it. The supreme claim of the Bible to our confidence, lies in its 
being divine. The divine must ever, in large part, be the im- 
comprehensible. The incomprehensibility of much of the Bible 
must ever be its chief power to command and hold us. With 
this conviction, the confessors studied the question of the cause 
of sin. Theories here were only theories to them. Speculative 
philosophy must have no constructive place for them in the 
sphere of morals. They were bold enough, in the simplicity of 
their faith, to make appeal at once to the only authoritative 
source of information on a question which involved issues of the 
most series nature, serious especially to God himself in his rela- 
tion to man who fell. They would hear God speak, as he looked 
upon his fallen child. God's explanation would place the cause 
of the Fall where it belongs. Sitting zezthin the word, the con- 
fessors could sweep the entire circle of the truth as it bore upon 
this question. Thus their conclusion could be both safe and, in 
man’s present limitations, final. 

Nor did the confessors hesitate to give God a place as a most 
interested witness to the fall of man. They made no effort to 
obscure God in their attempting to account for sin. They say 
he is Creator and Preserver still, though the creature fall. He is 
“creator and preserver of nature,” creator of man who f¢//. He 
made man “He sinner, but not man a sinner. In no sense do the 
confessors make God the cause of sin in man. But as Creator, 
he made and sustains a// nature. They predicate man’s depen- 
dence on his creatureship. And that dependence binds man 
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even in his sin, or the act of his sinning. Man zs, and does, de- 
cause God is. The creature must be sustained and preserved by 
the Creator adwvays, and under all circumstances. Man's will, 
even, can never act apart from God’s sustaining and preserving 
power. This was the bold position of the confessors. It places 
God in interested contact with man even in his fall. But it must 
be so. This is the only logical, because scriptural, position they 
could take. For if God withdraw himself for even an instant 
only from the sinner, that instant the sinner must die. God’s 
minute providence is herein glorified that the will of man, even 
in its apostate condition, should be, and is, preserved. The con- 
fessors say, that man could not sin without God, just because 
man can not exist without God. But they are scripturally care- 
ful in saying, that though God is man’s creator and preserver 
and sustainer, he could not and did not cause him to fall from 
his original holiness. 

That God cannot be the cause of sin is a truth that reason, 
conscience and the Bible alike testify to. All literature on this 
subject shows that no system maintains the opposite. And the 
very fact that men have been busy, through all the centuries, in 
efforts to account for the existence and reason of sin, is proof, 
that the human mind is slow to involve God in the moral disas- 
ter of the race, and to fill the Bible with contradictions which 
would go no smal! way in unsettling the faith of many in it as 
a perfectly trustworthy revelation from heaven. We find that 
the Bible is specially, carefully, and designedly repetitious, in 
its declarations concerning the holiness of God. One can not 
but see that God is God, decause he is holiness. Holiness is not 
an accident of his nature. He hates sin because he is the es- 
sential and unchangeable good. Sin is here, not because of any- 
thing in him that might be causative of it. And these same 
Scriptures, God’s very words, full of the most unequivocal state- 
ments in regard to the origin of sin, and also of the most fear- 
ful ones denunciatory of it, abound in beautiful and inspiring ut- 
terances,—God’s very words, again, concerning salvation from sin. 
And in both these attitudes of God in his word toward man as 
a sinner and as in need of salvation, we must see his infinite and 
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amazing holiness. He cannot look with any degree of allow- 
ance upon sin, for holiness is his name. 

In the presence of the incarnate God, men fell down as dead. 
The lash of the righteously aroused Christ rang throughout the 
temple at Jerusalem as it drove out those who defiled his Father’s 
house with their sins. Again and again, God visited his chosen 
people with dire punishment, and even threatened to utterly des- 
troy them, because of their sins. Much of Old Testament lit- 
erature trembles under what might be called a durning haste to 
pour out the vials of an aroused passion, now of some distin- 
guished saint, more frequently of the Almighty himself. So 
much is this the case, that it has been made to appear as one of 
the chief defects, if not the supreme weakness of the Scriptures, 
by those “who will not devoutly read.” Rather should these 
exhibitions of wrath, over outcrying sin, be regarded as expres- 
sions of God’s hatred of sin and his love of righteousness, 
whether the expressions come directly from his own mouth, or 
the mouth of one of his saints. For what is the wrath of God 
but his holiness in action? God strikes men and nations be- 
cause he hates sin and would save from it. Man’s attitude is 
one of rebellion. He suffers because he sins. All suffering, 
whether national or individual, is because of men’s being out of 
harmony with holiness—with God. Any other view than this, 
must lead us into labyrinthal confusion. God can not be dark- 
ness and light. He cannot cause that that is contrary to him- 
self. He cannot make the thing he hates. To contradict him- 
self would be to destroy himself. He has labored in all revela- 
tion of himself to impress the race with his essential holiness, 
and “his absolute hatred of sin in nature and in act.” His joy 
was man in his purity. That that joy may be restored, he sends 
a Redeemer in Christ his Son. He commands man to be holy ; 
“for I am holy,” he adds. He says by his servant James— 
“God cannot be tempted with evil neither tempteth he any man.” 
He declared his work “good” in the beginning. He must cease 
to be God when he would cease to be absolutely and essentially 
holy. 

Now this view is abundantly supported by the confessors and 
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theologians of our Church, from the earliest down to the more 
recent periods of her history. 

Of the Manichzan heresy the confessors said: “We reject and 
condemn also, as a Manichzan error, the doctrine that original 
sin is properly, and without any distinction, the substance, na- 
ture and essence itself of the corrupt man, so that no distinction 
between the corrupt nature, considered by itself, since the Fall 
and original sin, can be conceived of, nor can they be conceived 
of even in thought.” Now it may be said that there is no di- 
rect charge, involving God, in these words, in the fall of man. 
But these words do say that sin is a necessary property of mat- 
ter. The confessors’ position was, that God created and preserves 
all nature. That being true, according to Manichzism God must 
also be responsible for sin. The charge, involving God in the 
fall of man, is therefore inferential, to say the least. And so the 
confessors regarded it and hence rejected Manichzism. 

Without going into extended quotations, let us call attention 
to a few of the many unequivocal utterances -of the confessors 
along this line of testimony. In Schmid’s Dogmatics, Quen- 
stedt is thus quoted: “God is in no manner the efficient cause 
of sin, neither in part nor in whole, neither directly nor indi- 
rectly, neither accidentally nor really (per se) (per accidens), 
whether in the form of Adam’s transgression, or in that of any 
other sin. God is not, neither can he be called, the author or 
cause of sin.” God is not the cause of sin (1) physically and 
per se, because thus the evil or sin has no cause; (2) not mor- 
ally, by commanding, persuading, or approving, because he does 
not desire sin but hates it; nor (3) by way of accident, because 
nothing happens to God either by chance or fortuitously. This 
conflicts with the divine wisdom, prescience, goodness, holiness 
and independence, as is proved from Ps. 5:5; 14:7; Is. 65: 
12; Zech.8: 17; 1 John 1:5; James 1: 13-17. When the 
confessors say, that men sin “by the will of God,” that they sin 
” and that “God produces sins also efficiently in 
men and by men,” they are careful to add, that God does not 
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“permissively, 
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“ordain sin,” and that it is “a horrible destruction of the divine 
work and order.” 

The Pelagian view is the view of total moral indifference. 
According to this view, man was ofen to influences which might 
fix his character, making it either good or bad. This view makes 
man an imperfect piece of God’s handiwork. What he is to be- 
come is wholly dependent upon his own actions. Of course, 
this view contravenes the Genesis account. There it is said that 
“God made man in his own image.” All God’s work, God him- 
self declared to be “very good.” In his “Outlines of Theology,” 
Dr. Valentine says of this Pelagian view: “Freedom does not 
stand in indifference or the absence of motive forces or inclina- 
tions toward action, either from within or without, but in a will 
endowed with power to choose between them, to decide between 
motives.” He further adds: “The assertion that character was 
left to be formed as wholly a creation by man out of a character- 
less state, is altogether without proof and is against proof. For 
in the creation of a personal being, God, infinitely holy, could 
not create a being indifferent to holiness, any more than he could 
create a sinful or wicked being. Moral indifference in a moral 
agent, is of itself of the nature of sin. Character, being the sum 
of attributes of a personal being, may consist in the state or at- 
titude of the faculties toward righteousness as well as in the exer- 
cise of these faculties. To maintain the contrary is to maintain 
that man’s own actions are necessary to complete the Creator's 
work and make it ‘good.’” 

Speaking of man’s state of integrity, Dr. Valentine adds: 
“This state was not simply negative, as an absence of sin, but 
positive, in an actual harmony with righteousness. It is not 
enough to say that man was created in innocence. He was 
really ‘good.’ This feature was specially accentuated by Latin 
Christianity as the great thing in the divine image.” We can 
see how this must be the true view. For God being essentially 
holy, his creature, man, must also be holy. 

And yet the questiorfas to the whence of sin presses for fur- 
ther answer. The Augsburg Confession, which reflects God's 
word, here answers: “The cause of sin must be sought in the 
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depraved will of the wicked, namely, of the devil and wicked 
men, which, when destitute of divine aid, turns itself away from 
God.” Inthe Dr. Krauth edition of the Augsburg Confession, 
we have this translation—“which will, God not aiding.” That 
will is preserved by the Creator even in its turning away from 
him. But that will is in no sense aided by God in its sinful act. 
God has clothed that will with power to choose between motives. 
That power the will perverts. That will is “good” naturally. 
But in its exercise, man suffers it to run in the way of disobedi- 
ence. God enters no protest, interposes no obstacle as the will 
is yielding. He simply permits it to yield. The sin in this act 
is man’s, in no sense God’s. God cannot be a partaker in man’s 
sin. Otherwise we have no God, no Saviour, and the Bible is 
the most monstrous cheat ever imposed upon our poor, sinful, 
suffering and helpless race. Otherwise, history is a fable, Chris- 
tian civilization a refined barbarism, and the efforts of the Church 
to elevate mankind, the work of a deluded people. 

We must of course concede, that the attempt to satisfactorily 
explain to our reason this matter of original sin, is a most diffi- 
cult task. Some of our most devout and profoundest thinkers 
have concluded that the question is largely one of speculative 
interest, if not wholly so. But there is much restful truth to be 
gotten out of what men have advanced in explanation of this 
matter. The Manichzan solution is interesting, if not restful. 
It found the principle of sin in the physical nature. Good and 
evil were both eternal. It maintained that these two radically 
differing elements came into “accidental mixture” when Satan 
arose within the realm of darkness. “Then God made the first 
man to meet the attack of Satan, and all that follows,—the 
course of the universe, the history of the human race, the life 
of the individual soul, etc., is nothing but a consistent evolution 
of this first encounter.” This is of course no solution. It as- 
sumes the eternity of sin. The mystery of sin is left as mys- 
terious as ever. Over against this attempted solution we place 
the simple story of Genesis. 

There is also the theory of the prevatstence of souls in what is 
called an “extra temporal” state. This theory maintains that 
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sin existed before man was created. Before the soul was em- 
bodied, it fell. What Adam did, was therefore only a disclosure 
of that which took place before the world was made. Plato and 
Philo held this view. Even Origen was an advocate of it. The 
embodiment of the soul was regarded as its punishment for sin 
committed in a pre-existent state. But this view brings no sat- 
isfactory answer as to the cause of sin. Why a perfectly holy 
God should permit sin in any state, or at all, is a question this 
“extra temporal” theory does not answer. The difficulty still 
remains. 

The necessity theory would account for the Fall on the ground 
of an eternal decree. According to this theory, the Fall was 
the necessary development of a plan God from all eternity had 
fixed upon. Salvation could not de, without the moral collapse 
of man. Man’s salvation being eternally decreed, that decree 
cannot be carried out without the Fall. This theory maiatains 
that man was orignally “good’”—his state of dependence on 
God real and true. But God withdrew his support from man, 
in order to his fall. This of course implicates God in the sin of 
the Fall. And yet, the defenders of this theory recoil from this 
conclusion. Their refusal to accept this legitimate conclusion of 
their own theory, is but another illustration of the insufficiency 
of pure reason in the realm of the moral and religious. Pure, 
unsanctified reason, may lead us to a precipice over which we 
refuse to leap. Hence, too, we see the struggle of a great Church 
as it calls for a revision of its creed. For, if the Fall was sim- 
ply and absolutely a necessity, then Adam was not the sinner 
God declared him to be, and the Creator, with reverence let it 
be said, was little better than the creature, yea, the worse of the 
two. This theory breaks down at its strongest point—for it 
makes God a liar and man the hapless victim of an iron law. It 
is a theory which must make the world a huge blunder, life a 
burden, and early, and even violent death, a boon. If such a 
theory must be accepted as true, then Ingersollism is right and 
he himself, is of all.teachers the prince. How absurd human 
theories! What vagaries mere arguments, when set over against 
the beautiful simplicity of God’s own word! 
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Our fathers built for us a confession whose every sentence 
was framed in the white light of God’s own changeless, simple 
truth. They place the cause of sin where God places it,—*in 
the will of the wicked.” 

But now, let us inquire a little into the nature of sin. What 
is it? Paul says, it is “the transgression of the law.” Adam’s 
sin was a transgression of the command not to eat “of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil.” But in Adam’s case we 
find a will in harmony with God, loving the good, yet possessing 
a liberty of choice under temptation which made it possible for 
that will to turn away from God. God in no sense determined 
that choice. Adam sinned in the exercise of his God-given 
liberty. His sin lay in perverting a will that was “good.” Made 
in God's image, Adam elected to destroy that image in the 
choice of evil. In this choice of evil, he cut himself off from 
his original and natural relations with God. His sin was the 
perversion of a good will. 

Following the usual order of discussion here, let us inquire 
what we are to understand by will? We could not if we would, 
and would not if we could, discuss the endless metaphysics of 
this subject or the difficult relations involved in the truth. We 
are content to simply point out the essential features of the cor- 
rect doctrine in its relation to theology. Our best leaders of 
thought, along this line of discussion, make the will to be the 
soul’s power of determining choices. It is a self-determining, 
free agent. Such was the will in Adam’s case. God's hand 
was not arbitrarily guiding and controlling that will. There 
can be no free agency under necessity. Personality belongs 
only to a conscious, intelligent spirit that acts without constraint, 
choosing for itself. And such a spirit must also have the power 
of alternative choice. Otherwise, it is not personal,—it is only 
a machine. Where there is necessity, there must be but one 
choice, and that predetermined. “Now the will was originally 
free. It had real personality and it had real strength” (and suffi- 
cient strength too,) “for its use in harmony with the law or will 
of God.”—Dr. Valentine. But now, the will of man is de- 
praved. By the Fall, the will has lost its true, original and na- 
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tural power. It cannot now move on the line of personal liberty | 
in true holiness. It has an evil bias. As a faculty, man still 
possesses will. But the power for right willing is gone. 

And yet it needs be emphasized that the will is still uncon- 
strained. Though fallen, man may nevertheless choose whom 
he will serve. Indeed, God commands him “to choose this day” 
whom he will serve. There is no necessity upon the will even 
now, in man’s fallen condition. Originally clothed with the 
power of self-determination, the. will chose a course of action 
wholly against its true character and thus against God and itself. 
Hence, sin is here. Actual sin comes as man allows his per- 
verted will to lead him. God, in Christ, is ready to aid man’s 
fallen will to do the right. Hence there is no constraint on the 
will. . 

And that God from all eternity foresaw the Fall in no sense 
changes the fact. He did not have sin in his purpose of crea- 
tion. Sin is an intruder. Man was God’s image. He could 
have kept his integrity. But Satan comes upon the scene. He 
tempts, and man yields and falls. 

The necessity of the Fall is made to lie also in man’s pecu- 
liar relation to his surroundings. He was, in a sense, part of the 
world. Hence, it is maintained, he had a certain sympathy for 
whatever appealed to his senses. The fruit appearing “pleasant 
to the eyes,” it is said, was but natural, and the desire to partake 
of it, also natural. But man was made in God's image also. 
He was made conscious of God’s higher right, and consequently 
of his own inferiority. God commanded him. And, although 
it was natural enough that he should be susceptible to impres- 
sions from the world about him, yet he must not find any good 
outside of God. His will must move parallel with his Creator's 
will. When, therefore, he found the forbidden fruit pleasant, 
and to be desired as a thing good in itself, and to be enjoyed 
against the expressed will of God, he sinned. Sympathy with 
nature, did not make sin a necessity. Sympathy with nature, 
was no sin, but subordinating the will of God to the natural, this 
was sin. Man’s nature was in harmony with God. He loved 
the good, but had the power to do wrong under temptation. 
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Such is the power of the will, that it can choose against God's 
will, and contrary to its own original purpose. Guilt lies in the 
contrary action of the will. The way up to this contrary action 
lay along the way of a cherished desire to partake of the for- 
bidden fruit. The cherished desire was the danger signal that 
went unheeded. The old Serpent hastens the dreadful consum- 
mation by saying to this inflamed desire, “Gratify yourself—for 
it cannot be wrong to follow our desires.” The lie is believed. 
The Fall results. “In the will of the wicked, of the devil and 
wicked men,” lies the cause of sin. Our first parents might 
have overcome. They could have made Paradise their perpet- 
ual home. This was the possibility of the power of the will. 
Not the wicked will, but “the will of the wicked,” brought sin 
to the world. The wicked act has made the wicked fact. 

It would seem that the trial in the Garden of Eden was a ne- 
cessity for Adam. It would seem that, although God declared 
him, with all the work of creation, “very good,” Adam still 
needed to be tested. It was so with our holy Redeemer. “The 
awakened desire in Adam for the tree, was adapted to fix his 
choice of God more surely. Both the tempter and the tree 
seemed necessary to call out a decisive act of the will.” It 
pleased God to place his first creatures where there was danger. 
«And it seemed best that the chief danger should lie in the lib- 
erty of choice to obey or disobey. God’s grace was sufficient 
then, as it is now, to help man meet every duty and obligation. 
The will, before the Fall, conditioned and determined man’s ac- 
tivities. The will now, though depraved, conditions all action. 
A man’s will is his state. Man acts as he wil/s, and zs as he 
acts. The will being perverted, the character is debased. Once 
man could choose between good and evil. Now he is a slave. 
The slave does what his master commands. But God's grace is 
offered in Christ, and in that grace alone can man again choose 
the good. Without that grace, his slavery becomes a hopeless 
bondage. His progress is a descent. He is not pushed down, 
but under the impulse of an unaided, perverted will, he goes 
down. He chooses evil. In the exercise of a will, “God not 
aiding,” lay the cause of sin in Adam as an innocent, holy be- 
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ing. And in the exercise of this same will, now utterly de- 
praved and inherited from Adam, we find guilt. Men do now 
what Adam did, they choose destiny. God is free from all impli- 
cation. He vindicates himself by opening the way to purity 
and blessedness—to the Paradise regained above. Man is re- 
stored when he accepts the offered Christ. He knows he is 
fallen. He knows he is responsible for his fall. He knows it 
could have been otherwise. He admits the justice of the divine 
sentence upon the sinner. Everywhere the conscience of man 
bears witness to the fact of personal sin and guilt. This is ex- 
plicable only in the light of Scripture, which says that sin is the 
result of a perverted will—acting freely and without necessity. 

If the inquiry be now raised, how sin can consist with God’s 
perfect holiness, his omniscience and omnipotence, we might re- 
ply, that sin was not in the divine plan of creation. We must 
further admit that God foresaw sin as a possibility. But then he 
is good and holy, essentially so. And sin is here, not because 
God created it, or in any sense necessitated it, nor yet that he 
might have a magnificent occasion to display his matchless ten- 
derness in the splendid redemption of the sinner. From all eter- 
nity the Saviour was slain for sin. Sin was not ordained in order 
to show an ordained Saviour. Man was left free to will to con- 
tinue “good,” or to do evil. God permitted him to sin. But 
his sin must not cut him off from the eternal counsels of God. 
God loved his two intelligent creatures in Eden. He talked with 
them. They knew God loved them. Hence they needed not 
to sin to know God’s love. God's love in redemption is past 
expression. But it is within reason and scripture to say, that 
God's love in Christ was of a kind with that he displayed toward 
man before his fall. Dr. Repass, in his admirable article on the 
“Cause of Sin,” in the first series of “Lectures on the Augsburg 
Confession,” says: “If God loved man from all eternity and 
provided for his redemption from all eternity, he could, in infi- 
nite wisdom, create man whose fall was not only possible, but 
which would be followed with sorrow and death bequeathed to 
the race of man.” 


We must further recall the fact that God hates sin. He 
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threatens to punish and will punish the rebellious sinner. This 


. being true, we can see that he could not prevent sin without de- 


stroying his creature—man. For God made man with a will 
free to choose between good and evil. To destroy that will, 
would be to destroy him who wills. For to will, presupposes 
conscious intelligence,—personality. Now this view of the case 
relieves God of arbitrariness in his relations to man as his crea- 
ture, and leaves man as God made him, /vze to do the right or 
wrong, yet clothed with sufficient power to remain true and pure. 
He made man in infinite wisdom and pronounced him “good.” 
To unmake man, God must cease to be God. So he magnifies 
his name by laying hold of his Son to become our Saviour, 
thereby giving infinite meaning to the declaration—*“Where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound,” Rom. 5 : 20. Satan 
overreached himself. Man is saved. The scepter of sin is 
broken. “There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after 
the spirit,” Rom. 8:1. Restored in Christ, man may more and 
more grow into the image of his God, until he reaches the Par- 
adise above,—where he shall again be like him, for he “shall see 
him as he is.” 

Great mystery must ever hang about this question of original 
sin. Our best and last word will never be a full and satisfying ex- 
plication here. To own this, is but to own our present limitations. 
We are sure, that our Father, God, knoweth what he doeth. In 
the blessed hereafter, we shall know as we are known. Meanwhile, 
our faith in the perfect God whom we serve, gives us a restful- 
ness of soul that keeps our hold on him unshaken. We know 


that “God is love.” Where we cannot see him as we would, let 


us say: 
“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain, 
God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 
Vor. XXV. No. 1. 11 
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ARTICLE VII. 
AMBASSADORS OF THE KING.* 


By HARLAN K, FENNER, D. D. 


The man who reads the history of modern times, and ponders 
as he reads, will rise a seer of splendid vision, or a prophet of 
shadowy despair. His place will be determined by his relation 
to the mightiest personality that has influenced the movements 
of the superior civilizations. 

The man whose deity is his own reason, whose moral law is 
his conscience and whose end for living is personal gratification, 
may easily become the spokesman for despair; but that man 
whose God is the incarnated Christ, whose code of morals is the 
Gospel, and whose aim in life is the restoring of man to unity 
with deity, may well shout for joy when he beholds in vision 
that which is possible by a divine evolution from modern forces 
and conditions. 

That view of modern times which takes no account of God 
has in it colors of a depressing power, and in its vista flame the 
fires of a Vesuvian overthrow. Civilization must perish where 
there is no divine force leavening and renewing. History brings 
forth its facts to prove that all nations which forget God will be 
cast into hell. Are we living in a civilization whose history will 
be little more than a revision of that of Assyria and Babylon ? 

In that seething mass of humanity which forms our modern 
civilization—upheaving, plunging—are there no forces acting 
save those which owe origin to human or material nature? If 
this is the true s¢atus, then our prophet reasonably may sing in 
the minor key and quote his stanzas from that philosophy which 
confronted Paul on the streets of Athens, and mocked at him in 
the court of Areopagus. 

The present speaker is no precentor for such lamentations ; 


*Delivered before the 15th annual meeting of the American Inter-Sem- 
inary Missionary Alliance, at Springfield, Ohio, November Ist, 1894. 
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his music is toned to another key, and his verses would throb 
with the spirit of hope which made the angelic anthem so grand 
as it woke the echoes of Judean hills, when the Infinite One en- 
swathed himself in human clay. 

The civilization awaiting the coming preacher is intensely in- 
teresting ; it is burning with enthusiasm, it is fierce with antag- 
onisms, it is proud with prosperity, it is restless with reckless 
teachings, it is permeated with the spirit of secularity, and is 
groping, somewhat blindly, for a safe and true leader. 

We’ of to-day, as well as you of to-morrow, are personally 
concerned about that section of this modern civilization which 
throbs in nervous anxiety upon this western continent, largely 
within the limits of the temperate zone—the zone of national 
power and achievement in the world’s history. 

The civilization of America is wonderfully complex, and finds 
no historical development that can form comparison. _ It has re- 
ceived formative material from almost every nation on the earth, 
and is a partial legatee of every century for two thousand years. 
This civilization is not completed, it is essentially in the becom- 
ing state. Unnumbered forces are at work, the crystallization is 
yet to be. In this forming condition of national society the 
man of God sees moving the power of one who combined man 
and God in an inseparable unity. He was present when this 
land emerged from the horizon of the mysterious West; he was 
with the company that “moored their bark on the wild New 
England shore,” he was recognized when the heroic colonies 
were welded into an infant nation, he has never been absent 
from America in all its history. 

The national life of all modern European people finds many 
of its roots running back into a dark heathenism, but the civili- 
zation of this western land never was heathen. It was reserved 
for Christ, it was dedicated to Christ, to Christ at last it shall 
belong. 

The Christian seer beholds in the unsteady swaying of the 
people, not the premonitions of a dark overthrow, but the vigor- 
ous movements of a life which will culminate in the elimination 
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of the last factor of evil and will develop a society of just men 
made perfect. 

The Christian philosopher, contemplating the great problem 
of America, soon discovers that it involves chiefly the question 
of relationship, viz., the relation of man to God, and the relation 
of man to man. 

This student of society is fully convinced that the Gospel has 
the only true solution of the problem, and he is bold in his de- 
claration that the proper and true adjustment of relationships 
can never be made without Christianity. 

Those schemes of social economy which have been tried, 
aside from the plan of Christianity, have been aimed at a satis- 
factory adjustment of man to man, and in almost every instance 
have failed. The system of the evangelic reformer says—put 
man into the true relation to his God, and the social relation will 
be a consequent product. 

The bringing of man into this true, normal relation to his 
God is the supreme work of the ministry. 

Man is a rebellious sinner, he is hostile to the King, his spirit 
and action have created an emergency in which he stands in 
danger of an eternal banishment. God, in his mercy, provides 
for this emergency by sending forth his Son as an ambassador, 
who seeks to restore man to unity with God on terms generously 
made by the King, omnipotent and eternal. When the mission 
of Christ on earth was finished, he committed this supreme work 
to his apostles and their successors: “As the Father hath sent 
me,” the Master said, “even so send I you.” The chief apostle 
to the Gentiles expressed this specific and kingly idea of the 
gospel ministry when writing to the Corinthians: “We are am- 
bassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us, we 
pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 2 Cor. 
5 : 20. 

This is the central truth and duty in the ministerial office. 
The preacher is the King’s ambassador. There is a hostility in 
every heart that is not self-surrendered to God, the preacher 
coming from the side of God is to persuade men to be recon- 
ciled on terms provided and declared by the King. The treaty 
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of peace is to be made a personal matter between God and the 
individual by the mediation of the ambassador. This view of 
the ministry needs an emphatic presentation. 

We are living in a time when organization is looked upon as 
the great factor of spiritual conquest. The Church is prolific 
with societies, alliances, leagues, unions, fraternities, guilds, and 
so on, just as long as one whee! can be fitted into another. To 
a certain degree these may be helpful in supplying conditions 
for the ambassador's specific work, but they cannot do the work 
of the ministry The ambassadorial function is supreme, must 
be distinctive, must be prime. It is the pole of all religious ac- 
tivities, there may be a thousand out-running lines of work, but 
like the meridians which encircie the globe, they must converge 
to and meet at the pole. I am ready, with an enthusiasm that 
has not lost the fervency of youth, to emblazon on every ensign 
of the Church, AMERICA FOR CurisT, but at the same time I am 
not forgetful that more than a score of years, in the very heart 
of this conquest, has taught me that men and women are won 
for Christ, conquered for the King, when the preacher, as an 
ambassador, treats with them as individuals for a reconciliation 
to God. Organization may furnish ways for the development of 
the won subject, but the winning remains largely in the hands 
of the King’s ambassadors. The spiritual conquest of America 
depends more upon the ministry than upon any one, or any 
combination of human appliances. Send forth the equipped 
ambassadors—having knowledge of their mission and message, 
thrilling with the spirit of conquest and sacrificially loyal to their 
King—and the spiritual subjection of America will go forward 
speedily and surely. 

With the equipment which the seminaries furnish I have little 
to do at this speaking; my concern is with the ambassador as 
he enters upon, or is already engrossed with his specific work. 
This servant of the King, for effectiveness, must have some per- 
sonal qualifications that touch him and God immediately. 

Some of these will now be emphasized. 

I. The effective ambassador has a hearty confidence in his royal 


’ birth. 
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He believes that God is not only his King, but also his Father. 
He appears before men not simply as a man, but as a man with 
royal blood and royal endowments. In administering the office 
of an ambassador, he has no fears respecting his own relation to 
the King. “God, whose I am and whom I serve,” is the confi- 
dent expression that is always present in his heart. 

The true ambassador is born of God, is born from above, is a 
child of the King, is an heir of heavenly royalty. He believes 
that he belongs to the aristocracy of righteousness, he claims to 
possess a patent on a divine nobility that marks him a different 
man from him who is a child of Satan. This confidence in his 
royal birth is no mother for pride, haughtiness, insolence or self- 
ishness, but is the feeding source of a becoming humility. 

Being vitalized by the blood of a superior nobility, being per- 
meated by an affection that is divine, like his royal Father, he 
yearns, with a constraining love, for those in sin that they may 
be born into the rights and privileges of the heavenly royalty. 

With a common basis in human nature he feels for his rebel- 
lious brother, but, conscious of a divine relationship, he knows 
that they are not one in spirit, aim and hope. 

This consciousness of a difference between him and the unsub- 
dued, and the knowledge that the advantage is on his side, crowd 
the royal son to appeal in hearty words to the unsaved that he 
may become reconciled 

The Ambassador-in-chief, the man of Galilee, while he was 
tender, humble, gentle, and mingled with men of every rank, 
never for one moment forgot that he was of royal kinship. 

His lowliness of life gave him a fine field in which to mani- 
fest his princely endowments. They were seen in the nobility 
of his spirit, in the broadness of his charity, in the tenderness 
of his sympathy, in the richness of his favor and in the mighti- 
ness of his uplifting power. The human ambassador, who now 
carries forward his Master’s mission, should feel the meaning of 
his royal birth and should act as becomes one so highly favored. 

Personally conscious of his celestial connections, and _ believ- 
ing heartily in his divine heirship, he will execute the duties of 
his imperial office, always manifesting the attributes of a true 
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royalty. His manner, his words, his deeds will show the spirit 
of nobility. Like his Master he will have broadness in charity, 
richness in sympathy, tenderness in feeling, heartiness in love 
and earnestness in action. He enjoys this spending of self; he 
can afford it; he is the heir of the King. 

Without pride he holds himself aloof from that which con- 
taminates ; without absorbing evil he ministers sympathetic help 
to the vile; without being exclusive he avoids all companion- 
ships that are not becoming the child of a King; without the 
spirit of arrogance he passes by all in life that may spot his 
robes, mar his character, curtail his influence or hinder the pro- 
gress of his specific work. 

Confident of his spiritual birth, confident of his royal son- 
ship, confident of his celestial heirship, the ambassador has 
within his being a personal force that will give power and effec- 
tive energy wherever may be his special sphere of action. 

Il. The effective ambassador has a hearty confidence in the 
validity of his commission and function from the royal court. 

Every preacher must settle to his own satisfaction the ques- 
tion—“Am I sent?” Many motives may be discovered enter- 
ing into the final decision by which he accepted his mission, but 
chief—/factle princeps—among these must be the hearty convic- 
tion that he was called and sent forth on his royal work. “Sep- 
arate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away. So they, being sent 
forth by the Holy Spirit, departed,” (Acts 13 : 2, 3). Into the 
empire of the Czsars they went, believing intensely in their di- 
rect persona! call to the work of an ambassador and that their 
commission gave them an ambassadorial function. Paul in pre- 
senting himself and work to the world was careful to bring to 
view that he was not in his position by self-choosing, but by an 
immediate call from God. 

The sending forth by the Church at Antioch was something, 
but the impulsion of the Holy Ghost was more. The blessing 
of brotherhood at Antioch was desirable, but the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost was indispensable. It was a matter of comfort to 
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know that in Syria a loving congregation followed his tour with 
their prayers, but it was a matter of strength to Paul, when in 
Corinth he heard his King speak to him directly: “Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, 
and no man shall set on thee to harm thee; for I have much 
people in this city,” Acts 18 : 9, 10. 

The first verse of that wonderful letter to the Romans is a 
splendid specimen of a lofty self-consciousness subdued by the 
spirit of obedience when the mighty Master and his work come 
to view. “Paul”—what a throwing to the front of his own per- 
sonality, as if he were supreme; then quickly he tones down 
what might seem pride by stating his humble relation to the 
Master—“a bond-slave of Jesus Christ’”—then feeling the force 
of his commission, he adds—*called to be an apostle (a sent 
one) separated unto the Gospel of God.” 

The modern ambassador, who, with Paul, is personally satis- 
fied with the genuineness of his call, and has accepted its rights 
and privileges, will go forth to his work with a strength that will 
make him nobly indifferent to the criticism and hostility of the 
world and prepare himself to command the respect of those who 
seek the higher things in life. He has with him the constant 
fellowship of the divine one; he looks not to man, men, or or- 
ganizations for strength, because he well knows that his position 
as a sent one carries with it the provision for all needed supplies. 

He, furthermore, accepts and exercises the ambassadorial 
function which his commission guarantees. The preacher is not 
a priest ; offering sacrifices at the altar he is not simply a herald, 
crying out a royal proclamation; he is an ambassador, having, 
not only the authority to declare the will of the King, but also 
the power of executing a treaty. His ‘specific business is not 
to say simply to the rebel—there is reconciliation provided— 
but he must be ready to say—I am commissioned to offer you 
terms of restoration and enter into an agreement with you, in 
Christ’s stead, which shall stand accepted at the celestial court, 
therefore, | beseech you, “be ye reconciled to God.” In this he 
exercises a specific function of his office. He is sent to do that 
which Christ would do were he corporeally present among men. 
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This cannot be construed as Romish, because its limits are 
the absolute terms of the commission, while Romanism is a 
spiritual usurpation, a virtual dethronement of God and an ar- 
rogant assumption, of divine prerogatives. 

This age will not be satisfied with mere declarations, nor with 
the exercise of service forms. “What dost thou work?” What 
assurance canst thou give? are the piercing interrogations that 
try the soul of the minister of Christ. He must find part of 
his answer in what he is himself; he must rest in part upon the 
conviction that he is sent from God, and he must assert his be- 
lief that he has an ambassadorial function in which he can both 
declare and seal a covenant between God and man, Christ said, 
“He that receiveth you receiveth me ;” again, “He that receiveth 
whomsoever I send, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me.” 

The preacher that is strong in the Lord, and commands by 
his strength the attention of men, believes that he is called to 
preach salvation in Christ, and that he is commissioned to lay 
the divine seal of reconciliation upon the head of the reconciled 
one in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

The ambassador must proclaim the conditions of his mission 
in hearty confidence, and with the same hearty confidence as- 
sure men that the covenant of reconciliation standeth sure, both 
now and evermore. 

Ill. The effective ambassador has a hearty confidence in the 
power of his message of reconciliation. ; 

The preacher has a message for guilty man; its conditions 
were made without his advice and were divinely endowed. 
Within the limits of this message he finds the orders by which 
he moves, and in them he believes is lodged a royal power. 
When he approaches man he brings to bear some personal influ- 
ence, but in the message he offers a heavenly energy. The wri- 
ter of the book of Romans said that the Gospel was “the power 
of God.” This is the belief of the true ambassador, and he 
confidently offers man this power as enabling him to pass into 
the reconciled state. 


VoL. XXV. No. 1. 11 
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The preacher in his own name has no restorative power, nor 
can any aggregation of regenerated men produce one spark of 
the royal life; his message is the medium of communication 
with the source of all spirital power; by it his King gives spirit- 
ual life and energy. 

The effective ambassador believes that, when he unfolds the 
Gospel, he is offering to men not merely sentences embodying 
fine thoughts, lofty ideals and brilliant morals, but that he pre- 
sents to them the King himself. “I am the truth,” said the Mas- 
ter. When the preacher proclaims the truth he is offering to man 
the Master himself. The message is the incorporated King. 

Furthermore, the ambassador presents the message just as the 
King gave it. He proclaims the message, not what he thinks 
of it; the message, not his opinions concerning the terms of the 
message. The culprit in prison cares little for the opinion of 
the officer who brings the pardon, but he is nervously anxious 
to hear the pardon in the words of his King. 

The preacher may study philosophy, science, politics, litera- 
ture, history and social economy, but when he comes to attempt 
the reconciling of man these mental forces must drop into in- 
ferior places, while the message of the King holds the supreme 
place. 

“What have you from the King?” shouts the multitude. 
Shall the ambassador answer by thrusting forth his thinking 
upon the message? How the King planned it, Low he produced 
it, Aow its various parts are related, Aow inspiration filled it, how 
there seem to be slight errors in its statements, ow he guesses 
at the divine philosophy that underlies it, and Aow it might be 
improved by accenting its human element and whispering its 
divine constituent ? 

No! No!! Let the preacher proclaim the Gospel of life as 
the power of God, believing that in it is divine force and that it 
will subdue the rebellious heart. 

Let his comments upon that messsage be in the nature of en- 
lightenment, not such expositions as are equivalent to substitu- 
tions, apologies, additions or subtractions. Give the message 
complete, not in fragments that have no special vitality. 
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The analyst places the grain of wheat upon his table and with 
his knife separates it into parts; he subjects it to the action of 
his chemicals, discovering the elements inherent, and possibly 
determining its forces and their relations ; but when he is through, 
that which remains of the grain is fit neither for growth nor 
food. 

The farmer takes the grain in its entirety, he knows little of 
its elements and relations, but of this he is sure, within is the 
germ of a new life; with full confidence he flings it to the be- 
coming environment of nature and patiently awaits the golden 
harvest. 

“The seed is the word,” said the great Sower, and nowhere 
does he commend the scattering of the distorted remains—the 
debris of a series of intellectual chemics. “Preach the preach- 
ing that I bid thee” said the King to his servant when sending 
him to Nineveh. 

At his choosing the preacher may convert his study into a 
laboratory for dissecting and analyzing his message, but for the 
glory of God and the comfort of the people, we beg him to keep 
the product of his knives, acids and mortars in the cupboards, 
thoroughly disinfected ; when he stands in the pulpit, when he 
addresses men as an ambassador of the King, we earnestly plead 
with him to herald a whole Gospel, give men the word with the 
divine germ undisturbed. 

It is proper, desirable, necessary, that the preacher know how 
to analyze his message, to study carefully the relation of parts, 
to understand the great unity of thought and doctrine that is 
imbedded in it, but when he comes to deal with men, let him 
preach a complete, living Gospel, believing it to be the power of 
God unto salvation, and assured that all his study and discovery 
cannot add one jot to its power, nor all his criticism subtract one 
tittle from its vitality. Let him give men the will of the King 
in its pristine form, and let this be done with a confidence that 
will predispose men to give him a respectful hearing. 

The preacher whose manner betrays timidity, whose exposi- 
tions show doubt, whose persuasions lack positiveness, whose 
appeals have no ring of certainty, and whose whole bearing de- 
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clares the absence of a sacrificial loyalty, is an ambassador 
whose work among men will be weak, and he will poorly fill the 
high office which was to gather souls and fit them as subjects 
for the King. 

Young men of God, it is with genuine pleasure that I hasten, 
for a few hours, from the exacting and abundant duties of a 
home mission field, to emphasize some ideas that need be known 
if this land is to be won for Christ. No grander work offers it- 
self than that which opens to the home missionary. Within 
it lie possibilities that must affect the history of the world unto 
the end of time. The enthusiastic prophet of the age says, 
“As goes America, so goes the world.” Accepting his predic- 
tion as truth, we must admit the serious importance of winning 
this great people for Christ and his cause. In a sense it may be 
truthfully said that America is a product, but in a larger and 
truer sense it may be said that America is a creator, whose life, 
thought and action will determine the destiny of millions un- 
born, and whose influence will mould men into paragons of per- 
fection or monsters of deformity. In this future making of 
America lies your sphere. The work is appalling in magnitude, 
its demands are exacting, it is exhausting in its duties, but withal 
it is most glorious in possible results. 

Go into the field with the burning desire of a conqueror ; 
complete your equipment as fully as the armory of the schools 
can supply ; gather about you all the helpful appliances you can 
command ; but never forget that in winning the world for Christ 
there is not a more powerful human instrument than the per- 
sonal character of the ambassador. God's call has separated 
him from the ordinary rank, God’s commission has been de- 
livered to him, and to him has been committed the message of 
God, living with power divine. What the ambassador is, what 
he believes, what he does, combine to make him a mighty hu- 
man force among men. 


The home missionary as he travels the broad acres of the 
West; as he climbs the mountains of the East; as he tramps 
the rickety stairways of miserable tenements or plunges into the 
dim cellars of dingy store-houses; as he tenderly crosses the 
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thresholds of the cottages of the poor, or more boldly walks the 
halls of the affluent, must go as the qualified ambassador of the 
King. 

Men try him before they try his message; they trust him be- 
fore they trust his Master, they surrender to him before they 
surrender to the King; men to-day touch the ambassador first, 
and by him are led to the cross to be enrolled for the service of 
the King—now and forevermore. 

America for Christ? Then there must be an enthusiasm for 
Christ—an all-consuming love that burns in every nerve of the 
ambassador’s being. 

America for Christ? Then must there be an enthusiasm for 
man, a forceful energy that drives the ambassador into any rank 
of life if there he may find a rebellious son of the King. 

America for Christ means the world regenerated, the kingdom 
set up, and the return of the King. 

You can have no higher ambition than that of having a large 
place in this royal conquest. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
REASONS FOR A DEFINITE FAITH. 
By Rev. WILLIAM F, EysTer, A. M. 


There are times in the history of every nominally Christian 
country when departures, more or less serious, from the faith of 
the Christian Church take place. A spirit of doubt creeps in 
and often settles into unbelief. At such times plausible argu- 
ments are advanced in favor of a modification or relaxation of 
the strictness of the Christian system. It is urged that the 
doctrines, or—as in such a state of mind they will more probably 
be called—the dogmas of Christianity, are dark and obscure, 
and that therefore latitude of opinion should be allowed in re- 
gard to them. It is often urged that the spirit of Christianity 
is more than the letter; and that this spirit is not attached to 
any doctrinal opinions, but rather to charity or love. To some 
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extent these pleas, rightly interpreted and limited to human 
statements of the Christian faith, have in them a certain truth 
and force; but it is important to remember that such fair words 
have often been heard at the commencement of the process 
which was to witness the temporary downfall of Christianity it- 
self, and the obscuration of all that gives life to the Church and 
hope to the world. 

It is our present object to state some considerations in favor 
of a definite and fixed doctrinal system, as set over against the 
evils of doctrinal laxity and indifference. 

1. The first consideration we urge is,—that doctrine ts insepara- 
ble from the Christian religion. Doctrine lies at the base of all 
faith. 

Even skepticism is itself a belief, a belief that there can be no 
belief. Theodore Parker’s “I don’t believe! I don’t believe !” 
is as vigorous a dogmatic as Luther’s “I believe!” So the op- 
position to fixed doctrine is a dogma that there can be no dogma. 

It is contrary to all laws of mind that religious affections and 
activities should be divorced from fixed and settled convictions. 
Every religion has had a creed, and Christianity, so far from de- 
parting from this law, claims to be the religion of light, the re- 
vealer of truth, the fountain head of a grand remedial change 
connected with new facts in God’s relation to sinners, and pro- 
fesses to give full discoveries of these facts, so far as they bear 
on man’s hopes and duties. There is nothing more philosophi- 
cal in the nature of Christianity than its profession to discover 
religious truth, and to mould the world by means of truth. But 
truth seen through a haze, or held loosely is surely the last accom- 
paniment of the Gospel that is to be desired in a philosophical age; 
and the very profession to abate or attenuate doctrine, if made 
without qualification, is a profession to retain and enlarge other 
truth, but give up a part of Christian truth. There would be 
consistency in making the doctrines of Christianity give place 
to other doctrines, as Paganism sometimes gave place to Judaism 
and Judaism to Christianity. But there is no consistency in dis- 
carding doctrinal articles, and yet retaining the profession of 
Christianity ; and though it may have an uncharitable sound, it 
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is only a plain deduction from the laws of the human mind and 
the nature of things, to say that, in such a case, Christianity is 
so far abandoned. 

It is often alleged that it matters not what a man believes, if 
he is only sincere. This judgment expresses a great fallacy. 
The Scriptures truly teach that there is a close relation between 
our beliefs and right living. “As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.” The belief of truth, of all truth, is vitally important. 
The belief of error is destructive to every interest it touches. 
The gravity of the result will be graduated by the significance 
and relations of the things believed, or disbelieved. It has been 
truly said that throughout the whole realm of physical truth a 
man is bound to believe, not only sincerely but. correctly. In 
business, in manufacturing, in navigation, in all things that re- 
late to the conduct of man in social affairs, men must be right 
in their opinions, their belief, or reap failure and regret. This 
is as true of the higher forms of moral and religious truth. 
There is a definite and heaven-appointed connection between 
the things one holds to be true, and the results that follow in a 
man’s mind and life. Truth believed, loved and obeyed, clarifies 
the mind and prepares it for nobler growth and fruitage. Truth 
disbelieved, rejected and disobeyed darkens and debases mind 
and heart, and with a blinding of the mental vision, the man 
grows less and less responsive to truth, and wanders still further 
until sometimes the awful malediction is fulfilled—he is given 
over to believe a lie. It is indeed possible for one to be better 
than his avowed beliefs, as there are many instances where the 
possession of truth intellectually does not issue in a holy life. 
Still, as a rule, the axiomatic fact remains that belief and charac- 
ter act and react. “Sanctify them by thy truth.” In this ut- 
terance of our Lord are embodied two laws of the development 
of human character. Under the action of one, the intellect is 
in harmony with truth, and receives all truth which brings the 
justifying power of evidence. The other principle of develop: 
ment is the harmony of feeling and action with truth. As char- 
acter is influenced and changed through belief, so character in- 
fluences belief. There is a close inter-relation. 
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Men in disparagement of fixed doctrines sometimes assure us 
that Christianity is a life, not a creed, and quote the oft repeated 
words,—“He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” Error is 
apt to disguise itself with words under a figure of light. It has 
not been the experience of the Church that there is any antag- 
onism between correct thinking and correct living. To swing 
away from a creed is not necessarily to swing nearer to God. 
The contrast in history is not between the life which results 
from true doctrine, but between the life which results from true 
doctrine and that which results from false.* 

We concede that a distinction is to be made between truths 
which are fundamental and those which are not. There are 
differences of doctrine which do not touch the vital centre of 
Christian belief. (And yet we hold the importance of all Scrip- 
ture.) The stress of revelation is on the grand essentials. What 
the Bible is fullest of is, therefore, of course most vital. Sin 
and the woe it merits, redemption by the blood of Christ and 
sanctification by the indwelling Spirit, the resurrection, the 
judgment and future retribution, are what throb and resound 
throughout the sacred volume. They are the doctrines of a 
standing or a falling Church, the doctrines of a living or dying 
soul. 


*«It is deeply interesting and important to notice how St. Paul, whose 
epistles are largely doctrinal, has inseparably blended doctrine and _prac- 
tice. There is no divorce between them, no attempt to treat either as su- 
perfluous. On the loftiest principles are based the humblest duties: from 
the sublimest truths are deduced the simplest exhortations: one swift beat 
of the wing is sufficient to carry the apostle from the miserable factions of 
Corinth to the sun-lit heights of Christian charity, and like the lark, whose 
heart and eye, even in its highest flight, are with its nest on the dewy 
ground, so in one moment, (as in the Epistle to the Ephesians,) he can 
drop at will from the most heavenly spheres of mystic vision to the com- 
monest rules of Christian intercourse : 


“Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


From this interweaving of doctrine and practice, we may learn that noble 
thoughts make noble acts; that a soul occupied with great ideas best per- 
forms the smallest duties; that, as has been well said, “the divinest views 
of life penetrate into its commonest emergencies,” — Farrar, “Messages of 
the Books,” p. 155. 
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And yet all scriptural doctrine is important. The more scrip- 
tural our beliefs in regard to what we term “non-essentials,” the 
more healthful and symmetrical will be our Christian character. 
To take away any truth sometimes paves the way to utter loss. 
“The loss of the least truth,” says Erskine, “is like the loss of a 
diamond out of a ring; of a jewel out of the Mediator’s crown. 
The Gospel is like a ladder that has so many steps or rounds. 
If you break off any one round you are in danger of falling, and 
your climbing is rendered either difficult or impossible.” 

If adherence to a definite doctrinal system be stigmatized as 
dogmatism, we reply, the choice lies between dogmatisms. The 
dogmatism of the Christian Church in a spirit of prayer search- 
ing the Scriptures under the guidance of the Spirit, inheriting 
the dearly-bought victories of truth over error through ages of 
conflict and growth, are infinitely more likely to be safe, than the 
dogmatism of the individual in opposition to the verdict of cen- 
turies. The grandest creeds of Christendom have sprung from 
an intense faith: from the heart as well as from the head. The 
first formal confession of faith came warm from personal exper- 
ience. “Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God!” A 
creed is designed to express scriptural truth. The symbols which 
survive are all expository of Scripture. The content of the 
creed is revelation. There is no new truth; no later revelation. 
The animus of the Church has been well expressed in this re- 
gard: “Ut omnes sciant, non solum quid tenere et sequi, sed 
etiam quid vitare et fugere, debeant.” 

2. We urge a second consideration in favor of fixed Christian 
doctrines—that they are supported by divine authority. 

Those who tend to recoil from a fixed doctrinal system may 
either hold the inerrancy of the Bible, or they may be inclined 
to doubt or question some of its statements. 

It would seem as though to one who held and held firmly the 
infallibility of the Bible as an inspired book and the consequent 
authority of Scripture as the rule of faith and practice, the 
claims of fixed and definite articles of faith must be a matter of 
easiest inference. For who can doubt that Scripture is, to a 
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very extraordinary degree, a doctrinal book, filled with innumer- 
able statements which, if they occurred in a confession of faith, 
would be set down as dogmatic? Nor is it possible to see how, 
if the authority on which each and all of these must rest, be 
positively and literally divine and unaffected by any disturbing 
influence of human infirmity, any one of its doctrines can be 
surrendered without disloyalty to its divine original. 

Let us even suppose that the other view is held,—a view 
which, much as we may regret it, is held by some able and earn- 
est Christians at home and abroad: it does not follow that a 
title is thus acquired to hold vaguely and loosely every peculi- 
arity of the Christian faith. The fact of revelation, of doctrinal 
as well as of moral and devotional revelation, is still admitted 
by all who bear the Christian name: and the authority of God, 
exerted in the way of direct and miraculous interference to im- 
part and seal the saving truth of the Gospel, can still be pleaded 
on the side of that truth in all its characteristic features. 

We lament, indeed, the confusion and feebleness which the 
allowed possibility of mistake in the origzna/, introduces into the 
handling of the word of God even doctrinally. But still if 
Isaiah be as definite as Homer, Paul as luminous as Demos- 
thenes, and John as clear as Plato, and if the mass or substance 
of their teaching is of divine authority, it is quite manifest, that 
even on the lowest theory of inspiration, the positive doctrines 
of Christianity retain their dogmatic place and sway. This does 
not appear to be considered by some, who connect their repudi- 
ation of what they call the mechanical theory of inspiration 
with unlimited doctrinal liberty, and make each man’s personal 
spiritual consciousness the sufficient standard of judgment. 
They thus seem to hold that a divine revelation has taught them 
nothing definite, or, if it has, they area tliberty to reduce it to a 
subordinate place. 

3. A third consideration which pleads in favor of the fixed 
doctrines of the Christian system is,—that, as generally held by 
the Christian Church, they are not susceptible of any radical im- 
provement. 


I know that this proposition is in direct antagonism with much 
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of the so-called “wisdom of the times.” Novelty is the idol of 
the day, and whatever savors of antiquity is largely discredited. 
“Effete systems,” “fossil theology,” “old world creeds,” “ex- 
ploded theories,” “worn out doctrines,” “old fashioned divinity,” 
and the like phases,—who does not know the heavy fire of such 
language which is continually poured on the “old paths” of faith 
in some organs of public opinion, and from some pulpits and 
platforms. Free handling, enlightened views, rational interpre- 
tation, science before the Bible,—these are the guiding principles 
of many in this age. Tell them that any religious idea is old 
and they brand it as false. 

I have yet to learn that all new views of religion are neces- 
sarily better than the old. It is not so with the work of men’s 
hands. I doubt if this nineteenth century can produce an archi- 
tect who could design better or more durable buildings than the 
Parthenon and the Coliseum. It is not so with the work of 
men’s minds. Thucydides is not superseded by Macaulay, or 
Homer by Milton. 

It can not be maintained that human creeds, even the best do 
not require the careful judgment of independent Christian 
thought, which compares them with the only infallible standard, 
the divine word, and translates them when approved into living 
faith and practice. Nor can it be maintained that any age, even 
the most advanced, has exhausted the whole fullness of a revela- 
tion which is literally infinite. There is a true sense in which 
theology is a progressive science, and the opposite view is cold 
and disheartening. ‘The Holy Spirit is to “abide with believers 
forever.” Under his leading and inner impulse believers have 
ever been brought to a clearer and fuller apprehension of the doc- 
trines given once for all in Holy Scripture. 

This, however, must be held in full harmony with the correla- 
tive truth, that in its grand outlines the system drawn from the 
Bible by the living Church in all ages can not be superseded. 
What article of what is held in the three creeds of the early 
Christian Church, or in the harmony of the Protestant confes- 
sions, is to be retrenched or modified? Is it the doctrine of Au- 
man depravity, of man’s guilt and danger? A change here 
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would be in the face of the clearest Bible testimonies, and of 
that stern reality of history and human consciousness, not to 
mention that with the denial of the Bible doctrine of sin, the 
whole system of redemption falls to the ground. Is it the doctrine 
of the 7rinity? This too involves the laceration of Scripture, 
the down-fall of the whole scheme of mediation, and the relapse 
of the Christian Church into the coldness and the barrenness of 
an abstract theism, whose God has never tabernacled with *man, 
or redeemed the world by a manifold effort that exhausts divine 
fulness and stirs all human sympathy. Is it the doctrine of the 
atonement? What improvement can be made on this doctrine 
as it stands forth in its mysterious but commanding import as a 
record of satisfaction to divine justice, through penal suffering 
endured by the Lamb of God in the room of sinners? Or is it 
any improvement to affirm that we can say nothing at all dis- 
tinct on the nature of the atonement, or that Christ only begins 
a sacrifice which in the same sense we are to continue and 
complete: or that the true atonement is in the turning of men 
from their iniquities? So with the doctrine of justification. 
Can any ground be found on the supposition that man is as 
guilty and helpless as he is represented in Scripture, whereon 
his acceptance with God can be made to rest, save the merits 
of the Redeemer? Or how can these merits avail any save by 
that humble reliance on them, which is the essence of faith in all 
Christian theology? To take a closing instance. Can the doc- 
trine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit or of repentance, be su- 
perseded or materially altered, so long as the distinction between 
the nature and the spiritual man is held,—to obliterate which is 
to obliterate Christianity. 

Every modification of these doctrines inevitably brings into 
the gospel theory more of man and less of God; more of hu- 
man ability or effort or merit, and less of the power and grace 
of the Saviour. While those who speak favorably or hopefully 
of a remodeled Christianity are not judged harshly as seeing, 
much less wishing all these consequences, yet the effect of 
these attempted improvements would be parallel to a departure 
from the Newtonian theory of gravitation in astronomy, or of 
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the atomic theory in chemistry, or the polarity of the magnet in 
navigation, or the representative principle in the American Con- 
stitution. If any thing is essential in Christianity, it is the pre- 
eminence and all-sufficiency of the divine Mediator, and it is at 
his expense that every radical alteration must be effected. 

4. A fourth consideration of great weight on the side of 
fixed Christian doctrines, is,—¢hat they are still as much needed as 
ever: and are still as efficient as ever. 

For doctrines to be old is not a weakness, but an honor if age 
represents undiminished vigor. The question is not whether 
the Christian creed be old, but whether it be still efficient and 
indispensable. Who then can point to any substitute that is do- 
ing its work. The victories of Christianity wherever they have 
been won, have been won by distinct doctrinal theology, by the 
old fashioned doctrines of the early Christians and the Reformers. 
What is even now healing the moral diseases and soothing the 
sorrows of our fallen nature like the Gospel of Christ, that Gos- 
pel in its ancient form? What else is giving place to the trou- 
bled conscience, but the assurance, as old as Christianity, that 
“the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin?” What is breaking 
the fetters of sinful habit, but the promise through his name of 
free forgiveness for the past and grace to help in time to come? 
What is alike turning and elevating the spirit of man in all con- 
tinents alike but the words, the example, the spirit, the love, 
the sympathy of Jesus Christ, conceived of not as an apotheo- 
sis of humanity, but as God manifest in the flesh? No other 
voice has yet arisen to still the tossings and hush the roar of the 
dark river, nor has his lowered its unchanging note, prolonged 
through many centuries,—‘“Fear not: I am he that liveth and 
was dead.” In vain we ask for the achievements here of any 
substitute for Christianity, or of any amended Christianity from 
which Christ has departed. 

Paganism returns to, guard the sepulchre where the dead 
Christ once more lies. With Diana in the Hippolytus of Eurip- 
ides, the highest shape of the divine, paralyzed by the terror it 
should console, falls back from the death-struck worshiper, with 
the words of despair,—*But now farewell; I may not look upon 
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the dead, or pollute my countenance with the air of mortality.” — 
Is it for this the Church must sacrifice the word of comfort 
caught from death’s great conqueror,—“I am the resurrection 
and the life!” And the world, startled by these rays of hope 
that begin to pierce death’s deepest and farthest shadow in all 
lands, must sink back into its dark and endless slumber as the 
life-giving note of Christianity dies away. 

Shall we place along side the old doctrines, the new amended 
forms and try their efficacy? Shall we tell men that Christ was 
a great teacher and a model man; that they must love one an- 
other, must be true, and just and unselfish and generous and 
high-souled? Shall we teach the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man? These are great truths. They belong to 
Christian doctrine and must ever be prominently held and taught. 
But apart from the other distinctive doctrines of the Gospel, they 
are powerless to impart spiritual life and peace to dead souls. 
It is not the Gospel of earnestness, sincerity, cold morality, that 
can quicken and mould humanity into the image of Christ, but 
the Gospel of Christ in its entirety, especially as revealing to 
men that God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing unto them their trespasses and sins. Let us re- 
spect the logic of facts before we discard the old apostolic wea- 
pons for overthrowing the kingdom of darkness and winning 
souls to the love of God and obedience to his holy will. 

5. One word may be added to this argument in favor of re- 
taining the fixed doctrines of Christianity in their ancient and 
time-hallowed acceptation, namely, that the Church of Christ has 
recetved a direct commission to adhere to them. Beyond the right 
of perpetuation which belongs to all truth, beyond the claims of 
gratitude or interest which demand the transmission of the so- 
cial and political truths and usages that make up a nation’s her- 
itage, the Christian Church, as a society embodied for the ex- 
press purpose, is under obligation to conserve the higher truth 
of which she is the depositary. She is to be the pillar and 
ground of the truth. Is there any intelligible sense which can 
be put by the advocates of a fluctuating and transitional Chris- 
tianity on such words of our Lord as required his disciples to 
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preach the Gospel—the same Gospel to every creature, with the 
assurance that he would be with them always, even unto the end 
of the world? Or can this view be reconciled with such injunc- 
tions as those of his apostles “to speak the things which become 
sound doctrine,” “to hold fast the faithful word.” and “the form 
” to contend earnestly for the faith once (once 
for all) delivered unto the saints?”* The process of doctrinal 
religion is thus necessarily different from that of science. The 
latter requires only harmony with facts and the spirit of fresh 
investigation. The former, while demanding these not less, 
makes imperative, in addition, harmony with its own starting 
point. The one may be represented by an extending line; the 
other by an enlarging circle. The one is like a lamp lighted to 
advance ; the other like a star returning upon its circuits. The 
Christian Church may, therefore, say with a higher meaning than 
Archimedes,—Noli turbare circulos meos,” and may claim for 
her studies a fixity and stability which God himself has im- 
pressed. She can leave science from her own laboratory and 
her own observatory to record the temporal and the mutable, 
thankful that from a loftier region the love of heaven sends forth 
its unchanging beam ;—nor can she relinquish her place and her 
ministry in this higher Pharos, without infidelity to the souls of 
men, and tothe Light of the world, to whom all truth is open,— 


of sound words, 


*A dominant conception of St. Paul in the first and second chapters of 
the Letter to Titus, is soundness of doctrine. 1:9: “Holding to the faith- 
ful word which is according to the teaching, that he may be able * * 
to exhort in the sound doctrine.” 1 : 13: ‘Rebuke them sharply that they 
may be sound in the faith.” 2:1: “Speak thou the things which befit 
sound doctrine.” 2:2: “Sound 7 the faith.” 2:7: “Uncorruptness in 
this docirine.” 2:8: “Sound speech.” 2: 10: “The doctrine of God,” 
Thus we have “teaching,” or doctrine, spoken of seven times, and six 
times connected with the ideas of “healthiness” and “soundness,” It is 
further noticeable that “the faith” of which Paul speaks in 2: 2, has here 
the sense of the general body of Christian truths. 

It is also interesting to notice how St. Paul, with the firmness of absolute 
conviction, compresses into a few lines a majestic summary of his Chris- 
tian faith, One of these is Titus 2: 11-14. Another of these swift sum- 
maries of Pauline doctrine, unparalleled for beauty and perfectness, yet 
free from all polemical elements, is 3 : 4-7. 
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who grasps all ages in his omniscience, and who is the same, 
yesterday, to-day and forever. 

One general thought will close our discussion. Our shortest 
way to the end of religious doubt, is by the path of a holy obe- 
dience. “If any man will do his will he shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.” That doctrine, in some of its as- 
pects, is illimitable in its reach, above and beyond our powers. 
And if we insist on a complete speculative solution, we shall 
never be satisfied. As to these cardinal doctrines we must trust 
more to grace than to logic to hold men to their belief. When 
we come to see ourselves as we are, apostatized from God, in 
desperate love with sin, and in peril of perishing forever, there 
is little danger that we shall not be orthodox enough. We shall 
feel ourselves in need of an infinite Saviour, in need of almighty 
grace, and this need realized shall be their triumphant demon- 
stration. 

To any one who stands on the threshold of doubt we may 
well say beware. “Obsta principiis,” oppose beginnings. Some 
years ago a brilliant American essayist lectured before an audience 
composed chiefly of young men on the subject of “Skepticism.” 
He told them that the word though it had gotten an ill name 
meant after all but “a looking into” things, and properly denoted 
just that jealous search into whatever claimed our belief which 
would yield only to evidence. The" lecturer then warned his 
hearers not to enter on such a course unless they were prepared 
to go through with it, since they would certainly have to part 
with many a cherished faith; and then when one belief after an- 
other went away they might live to rue the day when they first 
ventured on this “skepsis,” this looking into things. 

Was not the gifted lecturer reading here a dark chapter in his 
own history. Was it not a warning wrung from his own bitter 
experience, how much easier it would be found under a creeping 
spirit of doubt to get rid of all our most sacred and cherished 
beliefs than to fetch them back again. The spirit of doubt that 
gives place to a vague apprehension of the verity of the Bible, 
or that more or less of it will have to be given up, will if un- 
checked pass on to a region of hopeless and Christless unbelief. 
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Serpent like, this spirit of skepticism entwines itself about the 
heart that harbors it, pressing it ever closer and closer, till it 
stifles all its healthy pulsations. It is the choke-damp of the 
soul: it is an incline going down to the chambers of death. 

It remains that we hold fast to revealed truth, the faith once 
delivered, once for all delivered, unto the saints. That which 
lighted the souls of men in past generations, must still be the 
light of all coming generations. Time will show no greater 
birth of divine truth: no new discovery of life and salvation. 

Philosophy apart from Christian faith will not usher in a mil- 
lenium of wisdom and virtue. Science and positivism fogether 
will not suffice to lift up the heart and hopes, and sanctify the 
character of man in the aftertime. The world in its humanitar- 
ianism, self-sufficiency and unbelieving Elysium, will never learn 
to look back with pity on the ages of Christian faith. The 
truth as it is in Jesus is the only universal light,—the ‘Lux 
Mundi.’ In him alone is life, and this life is the light of men. 


><: — 


ARTICLE IX. 
WORSHIP IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. 


By Dr. GEORGE RIETSCHEL,* 
Translated by ERWIN DIETERLY, A. B. 


In the development of the theme “The Evangelical Public 
Worship viewed as worship in Spirit and in Truth,” I do not deal 
with a theoretical exposition of the principles and nature of the 
cultus in general. On the contrary, as a professor of practical 
theology, I should like to consider the theme in the true sense 
of the word. Precisely the question which is at present agitat- 


*Dr. George Rietschel (not to be confounded with Ritschl, father of the 
Ritschlian school of theology), son of the sculptor Rietschel, designer of 
the Luther Monument at Worms, was formerly Superintendent of the The- 
logical Seminary at Wittenberg. For the last few years he has been Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology in the University of Leipzig. He has made 
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ing the Prussian State Church directly, and through it the whole 
evangelical church and theology; which is being discussed in 
all theological and political papers ; and which shall be decided 
at the coming General Synod, namely, the preparation and in- 
troduction of the revised liturgy,—this question stands in most 
direct relation to our theme. 

In this question two subjects are placed in the most intimate 
relation: the worship of God in spirit and in truth, and the 
evangelical public worship, and indeed not simply the idea of 
the same, but its concrete liturgical form. 

We must therefore first of all ask: what is worship of 
God in spirit and in truth? In the second place it is profitable 
to review the existing order of divine service from this stand- 
point. 

The well-known passage from the conversation of the Lord 
with the Samaritan woman (John 4 : 20-24) has a far-reaching 
primary meaning—this every one must admit without contro- 
versy. In it the new-covenant worship, according to its essen- 
tial meaning, is placed in contrast with the worship before the 
Christian era. 

IIpooxvveiv, mpooxtyvnous—Luther translates the words by 
“anbeten, anbetung,” (to worship, worship), and we know of no 
translation which expresses its nature better than this. Jesus 
takes the word out of the mouth of the woman who had spoken 
concerning the worship upon Gerizim and in Jerusalem, but he 
immediately employs the word in its specially deep meaning. 
The text speaks of the 2pooxuvyrys (a word which does not 
appear in the Greek before the Christian era) the worshiper as 
such, and strengthens the word with a@Ay6.vo0s “wahrhattig” 
(true), not in the sense of “aufrichtig” (upright), but “dem 
several valuable contributions to theological science, and is at present en- 
gaged in the preparation of a work, to be published in two volumes, on 
Liturgics and Ecclesiastical Architecture, in both which sciences he is an 
acknowledged master. The timely paper here given to the readers of the 
QUARTERLY was read, Sept. 20th, 1894, before the Pastoral Conference of 
the Province of Saxony. The paper will commend itself to all who de- 
light to worship God in spirit and in truth, according to the evangelical 
Lutheran conception of worship, j. W. R, 
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Wesen der Sache entsprechend” (aswering to the nature of it), 
for as al7nOns denotes that which corresponds to the reality, so 
a@A\nOwv0s always denotes that which corresponds to the essence. 
According to this, that worshiper is here spoken of to whom 
alone that name applies in the true sense of the word. There- 
fore from the beginning the worship upon Gerizim and in Jeru- 
salem is pointed out as that which does not correspond to the 
true idea of worship, and to both of these the one true worship 
is contrasted. 

Worship is more than “devotion.” Worship is not, like de- 
votion, a frame of mind, which is produced in us independently 
of God through certain impressions which we have from him, 
whether it be from nature, or its working, or, above all, from the 
word of God. It is not simply to be moved and touched of 
God involuntarily. In worship man becomes active ; this is im- 
plied in the word; it signifies something we render to God. 

Worship is also more than 7pooevy?, prayer. The latter is 
a simple act of prayer and takes its rise from a special individual 
need, which is expressd in praise, or thankfulness, or supplica- 
tion. mpooevy), prayer, is a concrete result, which grows out 
of worship, provided it is true prayer, and not simply lip-service 
and outward performance ; but it is not worship itself. 

In its original meaning the word 2pooxnveiv also signifies a 
single outward act. It is the standard translation of the Sep- 


tuagint for the Hebrew PPAMUM, “the Greek expression for 


a habit of the orientals who prostrate themselves as a sign of 
reverence and humble obedience before men, as well as before 
God, but especially in the religious sense of the reverence due 
to God” (Cremer). That which here happens as a single out- 
ward act is in the sight of the Lord and of Scripture an activity 
of the whole inner man, which, in the outward activity, receives 
a visible expression. All through, the word is used as express- 
ing the result of being overpowered of God, when the power, 
grace and glory of the Lord, not simply according to one side 
of his revelation, but in its complete fulnesss, in a word when 
the do&a of God lays hold upon man and humbles him into the 
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dust and lays upon his lips the full acknowledgment of God or 
the Saviour. This is seen very forcibly in Revelation when, for 
example, in the fourth chapter, the cherubim, worshiping, sing 
the New Testament Sanctus, and the twenty-four elders “wor- 
ship him who sits upon the throne, who lives forever and ever, 
and cast their crowns before the throne saying: Thou art wor- 
thy, O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power, etc.;” or 
when the thousand times thousands cry with a loud voice: 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power and riches 
and wisdom and strength and honor and glory and blessing. 
‘And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, unto him that sitteth on the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, be the blessing, and the honor, and the glory, 
and the dominion, for ever and ever. And the four living crea- 
tures said, Amen. And the twenty-four elders fell down and 
worshiped him that liveth forever and ever,” (5 : 12-14, cf. 7:11, 
12; 11:16; 19: 4-10; 22: 8,9). Worship is not merely a 
devotional frame of mind, not simply a single act of prayer 
growing out of some special need, but the expression of an in- 
fluence upon man by God or Christ in the full revelation of the 
power and grace and glory of his do&a. Worship is expressed 
without the use of the word wpooxvvetv in Phil. 2: 10, 11: 
“That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father.” 

Bengel is therefore right when he says: “Tota religio ad 
adorationem reduci protest, that is, all religion can be reduced 
to worship. 

This worship, when it takes place in the true and highest 
sense of the word, can be nothing else than worship ¢v tvévuarTi 
nai aAnGeia, in spirit and truth. Ev rvetuati nai adnbein, 
t. é. not TvevuaTtingds xpi a\nO@s, spiritually and truly. No, 
mvevua and a@\7Oea indicate the objective sphere, the element 
in which worship embodies itself. The antithesis of rvetua, 
spirit, is oap&, flesh. With John odp& is by no means, as 
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with Paul, the principle of sin, but only the earthly material ex- 
istence in contrast with the spiritual (6 : 63; 8 : 14, also 3 : 6). 
It is, as Cremer says, “the psychological contrast of flesh and 
spirit in man;” therefore zvedye in its internal nature deter- 
mined by the divine life-principle. In the next place the év 2vev- 
att is antithesis to the eternal where, as to place. Not upon 
Gerizim, or in Jerusalem, nor within a tangible, perceivable 
sphere, is worship confined, but €v mveduartt. The deepest el- 
ement of the human soul, by the power of which man is able 
to enter into communion with God, is his mvedua. Instead of 
the external temple, the spiritual internal nature of man becomes 
the place of worship. We may here compare the beautiful 
words of Augustine: “We went without; we are shown within. 
Do everything inwardly. And if perchance you seek a noble 
place or a holy place, show yourself inwardly a temple of God. 
Would you pray in the temple, pray in yourself. For the tem- 
ple of God is holy, which temple ye are. But become first a 
temple of God, for in his temple he will hear him who prays.” 

Therefore in this passage the Lord has reference to something 
more than the natural spirit of man. Only that spirit is meant 
which is touched by the Spirit of God, the spirit of man which 
is born again. In the preceding third chapter in the interview 
with Nicodemus, the whole man is designated as flesh born of 
flesh (vs. 6), and the evi ue from above alone is the new cre- 
ated principle. Hence arises the oft emphasized question in 
this passage, whether by the word “spirit” is meant the Spirit 
of God or the spirit of man, a false alternative. It is most cer- 
tainly the spirit of man, but it can be rvédua only after he has 
come to a state of worship through the Spirit from above, “so 
that the praying one, who prays internally, is in the Spirit of 
God,” (Luthardt). Man is not born a temple of God, nor can 
he transform himself into one; but he becomes a temple only 
through the Spirit from above. The human veda only be- 
comes a conquering power over the elements of human life 
(soul and body), and does not sink into the oa@p& when we are 
touched by the divine Spirit. With this the wvedua o Sed5 
(God is Spirit) corresponds. Therefore the word cannot be ex- 
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plained as Steinmeyer does, that God is called Spirit, not’ac- 
cording to that which he is, but with reference to that which he 
does, namely, that he sends out his Spirit and becomes a helper 
to the needy world. Not by way of definition of the nature of 
God, does the Lord say: God is Spirit, but to express the true 
living relation between God and the true worshiper. The di- 
vine Spirit in man must correspond to the “God is Spirit.” 

Kai @AnOeia (and in truth). This is the second part, which 
stands in the most intimate relation with ¢v mvevmarti, without 
the repetition of the preposition ¢v. The antithesis of a@A7Gea 
is not %évdos, falsehood, hypocrisy, for even the Samaritans and 
Jews can endeavor to worship God with upright minds. The 
antithesis is oxza@, the shadow of the future, as Heb. 8: 5 speaks 
of the old covenant as dadderya and oxia, the example and 
shadow of heavenly things. By the word “truth” is expressed 
the antithesis of appearance to essense, of type to fulfilment. 
Also Jerusalem and the whole Old Covenant stand in contrast 
to a\aGeia, the truth. 

“The way into the holy place hath not yet been made mani- 
fest, while the first tabernacle is yet standing; which is a para- 
ble for the time present; according to which are offered both 
gifts and sacrifices that cannot, as touching the conscience, make 
the worshiper perfect, being only with meats and drinks and di- 
vers washings and carnal ordinances, imposed until a time of 
reformation,” (Heb. 9 : 8-10). Not until in Christ, who is the 
truth, do we have the real worship in truth. “The hour cometh 
and now is” says the Lord with reference to himself. “The law 
was given by Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” 
(John 1:17). The worship of God in truth is the worship of 
God in Christ who is the Truth, who brought the essence, the 
life, towards which the shadow and the type pointed. 

Yet a third and most important thing the Lord speaks of, 
namely, whom the true worshiper will worship in spirit and in 
truth: the Father. 


The true worship of God, which alone deserves the name 
worship, is the worship of the Father in spirit and in truth, or 
the worship of the Father through Christ in the Holy Ghost. 
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We must by all means observe, that in the words of Jesus, 
Gerizim and Jerusalem are not placed on the same low plane in 
contrast with the New Covenant. True, he speaks in the same 
way of both: Neither here nor there shall ye worship the 
Father. But there exists an essential difference between the two 
ancient places of worship. Jesus places the two in contrast with 
each other. Ye, @ ¢. ye Samaritans worship that which ye 
know not, we, 7. ¢., we Jews (by this Jesus included himself) 
worship that which we know, for salvation is of the Jews. The 
Samaritans did not have the basis of revelation of the history of 
redemption as it is clearly revealed in the prophets. God is 
here spoken of in the neuter, because it is not he in himself, 
whom the Samaritans do not know; and having severed them- 
selves from the historical ground of salvation, they do not know, 
as do the Jews, what he is to them, namely, that he is the God 
of redemption, the God of salvation (Iuthardt), for God is known 
only so far as he reveals himself. But the bearer of his salva- 
tion is Israel. The Samaritans have only an abstract idea of 
God, an intellectual monotheism without life, empty dross with- 
out the gold of the living revelation of God. That God is Spirit, 
they do not understand. Their worship of God was “human,” 
and, in spite of the fact that they had the Pentateuch, sank to a 
level with the heathen worship which was also human. Of hea- 
then worship in its most beautiful form Paul says, that they 
worship as those who do not know God, (Acts 17 : 23). So 
also elsewhere the Samaritans are classed with the heathen, 
(Matt. 10: 6). Upon Gerizim was rendered simply a human 
worship, such as was rendered by the heathen, although the in- 
dividual pious Samaritan in his sincerity kept himself aloof. In 
Israel the divine worship stood higher. True, under the domin- 
ion of the Scribes and Pharisees it had likewise sunk into the 
carnal nature of Samaria, and in their real value there was no 
difference. But the prophets, the real proclaimers of the revela- 
tion of God, required, contrary to the simply outward ceremony, 
a spiritual inward service, and the noblest type of a true Israelite 
is found in Simeon, who, just and devout, waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel, and the Holy Spirit was upon him. To him it 
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had been told éy the Holy Ghost that he should not see death 
until he had seen Christ, the Lord. And he came in the Spirit 
into the temple. This is no human worship, like that of the 
heathen and Samaritans. And he worshiped whom he knew as 
the God of salvation. But it was by no means divine worship 
in the Spirit, in the New Testament sense, for, as yet, there was 
no divine worship in truth: That is given only in Christ. Only 
in Christ is the highest type of worship given, the worship of 
the Father in spirit and in truth. The divine worship in Israel, 
though ever so much higher than that of the Samaritans and 
heathen, was after all but a step toward the true worship of the 
Father through Christ in the Holy Spirit. 

So Christ represents the completed worship of the New Tes- 
tament in distinction from all heathen and Jewish worship. _ It 
is the opposite of a Gpnoneia of God, @. ¢. a service through 
which one seeks to influence God, also the opposite of every 
kind of Aarpeia, 7. ¢. a divine service which is giyen for Aatpov, 
reward. It is the worship of the Father, who, in Christ, gave us 
all things. 

This worship, therefore, is not confined to any outward place. 
Wherever a soul, as a true child of God, through Christ, cries 
“Abba,” where hearts join in bowing before the glory of God, 
and confess Jesus as their Master, there the Father is worshiped 
in spirit and in truth. This divine service is not a single ap- 
pointed act, it includes the whole life of the redeemed, who 
walk before the Father as the children of God. It stands in 
antithesis to a Christian worship, which is such simply by name, 
which is rendered as servitium, as an opus operatum, as it is in 
the Roman Church; it also stands in antithesis to every service 
which transfers the spirit of worship into the forms and formu- 
las and their administration and care. 


One thing more is: necessarily connected with worship, and 
this we must yet notice. The woman, according to her limited 
comprehension, thinks of worship as the sacrificial service through 
which worship expresses itself. According to her idea there can 
be xo worship without sacrifice. Worship gives its chief expres- 
sion through the sacrifice. Upon the Old Testament basis, the 
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sacrifice, being an outward act of service, always required an ap- 
pointed place. With the abolition of Gerizim and Jerusalem by 
the worship in truth, which is in Christ, the place of sacrificial 
worship is also taken away through the one sacrifice, with which 
Christ has perfected forever them that are sanctified, for where 
forgiveness of sins is, there is no more sacrifice for sin, (Heb. 
10: 14-18). But the worship in spirit is, nevertheless, a sacri- 
fice, namely, the sacrifice of the person himself, the spiritual sac- 
rifice which is acceptible to God. It is the sacrifice which the 
holy priesthood of the new covenant renders, which at the same 
time builds itself up into a holy temple, (1 Peter 2:5). Thus 
the worship in spirit coincides exactly with that “reasonable ser- 
vice” required by Paul, that we present our bodies a living sac- 
rifice, holy, acceptable to God, (Romans 12:1). The wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth takes place in the shank-offering of the 
whole personality, body and soul, redeemed by Christ in the Holy 
Ghost. For worship, as before said, is not simply a devout re- 
pose of the personality, but the highest degree of activity of the 
whole being. 

Let me at least cite one of the many writings of Luther, in 
which he designates this divine service as worship, in distinction 
from all forms of divine service under the law. Into the mouth 
of the Psalmist he, in the “beautiful Confitemini,” (118 Ps.) puts 
these words: “Therefore away law, temple, altar, all worship in 
Jerusalem, away friend and foe, away all wisdom, holiness, 
strength, wealth, honor and everything else. Thee alone will I 
have, in place of every thing else. Thou shalt be more than 
sufficient for me. I will be thy humble preacher and priest and 
will render to thee the true sacrifice and worship, namely, thank- 
offering and hymns of praise; this shall be my priesthood, and 
my festivals, that | might know nothing to preach and praise 
but thee, thou rejected stone and crucified God,” (Erl. Ed. 41, 
page 89). 

But our theme reads: The Evangelical Public Worship, 2. ¢. 
the fixed public service viewed as worship in spirit and in truth. 

How, in general, do we pass from this worship, demanded by 

Voit. XXV. .No. 1. 15 
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Jesus, to a fixed public service, which is executed at appointed 
places at stated times? It appears that through this a relapse 
to the Old Testament basis is inevitable. 

He who has carefully investigated the basis of the fixed pub- 
lic service in the evangelical sense, has, no doubt, learned what 
difficulties the question involves. Of course, it can not be ex- 
pected that I give the basis at present. That itself requires a 
separate discourse. We must presuppose our public service in 
its liturgical form as being a given quantum. No one among us 
will dispute that the spiritual New Testament worship, by virtue 
of its freedom from all legal formality, can nevertheless take 
upon itself form. Yes, for us as children of God who are yet 
in the world of sense, it must take upon itself form. But it 
must by all means be remembered that every order of divine 
service is simply an institution of man, which does not bind the 
conscience, but to which we submit for the sake of love and or- 
der in the congregation. 

But it is just as true that we Lutherans must always require 
of every order of divine service to which we submit,.that it does 
not destroy the nature of divine service, but that it accomplishes 
the worship of the Father in spirit and in truth. Never dare 
we place our order of public worship as being a thing of a dif- 
ferent kind, on an equality with worship in spirit and in truth. 
A basis that accepts the public divine service simply with the 
view of its being a training for the young and those weak in the 
faith, will find it only a hinderance. For those who take part, it 
becomes superfluous in proportion as they grow unto perfection. 
During the years 1525 and 1526 Luther himself, especially in 
his “German Mass,” cherished and defended this idea of it, as 
being of an exclusively didactic significance in the divine ser- 


vice; an idea which drove him at that time to an unevangelical 
position, a position which he, on that account, later on rejected : 
To establish besides the public divine service yet another service 
in which only the true Christians could assemble for a perfect 
worship. No, our evangelical divine service itself must bear the 
New Testament character of worship in spirit and in truth. Of 
course, this is to be emphasized that by this we do not mean to 
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say that it cannot be reduced to mere conformity to the law by 
those who take part, and as a matter of fact is often thus re- 
duced, because even the most perfect form can not produce the 
spirit, and therefore does not protect against the human and 
empty service. 

Above all we must remember that worship does not grow by it- 
self, but has its source alone in the revelation of the Father in 
Christ, in the truth and glory of its New Testament fulness. This 
forms the foundation of the evangelical divine service. It does 
not take its rise, as many seem to think, in the psychological 
need of the congregation to give a common expression of their 
faith. It has its immediate basis, so also Luther views it, in 
Christ, in the word of God, especially in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper based upon the word of God: “This do in re- 
membrance of me.” Luther, at the dedication of the Torgau 
Chapel briefly and classically designated the significance of that 
house of God, and thereby the significance of the concrete di- 
vine service, with the words: “That nothing should take place 
in it except that our dear Lord himself might speak with us 
through his holy word, and we in turn with him through prayer 
and hymns of praise,” (Erl. Ed. 17, page 239). | Here the first 
thing of importance mentioned is, the revelation of God in the 
word, which is the foundation of worship in spirit and in truth. 
For the present we have to deal only with the second point, namely, 
worship itself. The first thing alwafs is the establishing of the 
hypothesis. We must consider our divine service, viewed as 
true worship, as it becomes a congregational worship upon the 
basis of the revelation of God through Christ in his word. 

In proving this we must guard ourselves against two things : 
First against this: that, despising that which came into exist- 
ence historically, we attempt to draw up a service according to 
certain principles, whereby we would lose ourselves in the ab- 
stract theories of the cultus. Forms of worship are not made, 
no more than are creeds; they grow up historically, out of the 
life of the Church. First we shall consider that which is given 
us historically. 

But on the other hand there is danger that we belong to that 
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class which Von Zezschwitz aptly calls “cultus idealists,” who 
accept the given form of worship in all its separate parts as the 
most perfect ; who receive the form of expression, without ques- 
tion, with artful apology theorize everything possible into it and 
clothe it with the appearance of deepest signification. Christian 
evangelical deliberation is a cardinal virtue in the liturgical prob- 
lem. 

Here we must bear in mind, especially that the ritual of the 
Lutheran liturgy, as also of the Prussian liturgy, is nothing else 
than the Roman Mass purified of its unevangelical elements, and 
enriched through the Sermon. This must warn us against 
“cultus idealism.” Luther never thought of preparing, inde- 
pendently, an order of worship according to evangelical princi- 
ples. But so much the more emphatically must we demand 
that divine service as a whole, as well as in its parts, be framed 
with reference to the worship of the Father in spirit and in truth, 
even if it is at the sacrifice of the ideal evangelical order of 
worship. 

The order of worship contains two chief points, or foci, if you 
please: Zhe sermon and the celebration of the communion. 1 
purposely omit the question, whether both must always be 
united according to the principle of the old Lutheran liturgy, or 
whether they may be separated, as I maintain with Theodosius 
Harnack and Von Zezschwitz, according to the example of the 
ancient Church. This has ho hearing upon our question. 

The portion of the liturgy bearing on the sermon begins with 
“The Lord be with you,” and ends with the general prayer. 
The communion in the Prussian liturgy, begins with “Peace be 
with you.” The introit till to the Gloria in Excelsis, “Glory be 
to God on high,” introduces the whole service. 

Concerning the last named introduction just a word. One 
may hesitate, as I confess I have done, whether the words: 
“Our help is in the name of the Lord who hath made heaven 
and earth,” which originated in the French Reformed Church, 
are proper for the opening of the Christian divine service. But 
there is no doubt that with the opening words: “In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” together 
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with the introit, (in the provisional Liturgy called eingangs- 
spruch, introduction) the congregation is led immediately into 
the presence of God unto worshipful praise, which, in the con- 
cluding Gloria Patri “Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost,” etc., 
brings about its definite solemn conclusion. And if the Kyrie 
Eleison, “Lord have mercy,” etc., is an expression of repentance 
and supplication for the forgiveness of sins, psychologically 
founded for the beginning of the service, then the Kyrie is or- 
ganically connected with the Christmas song of praise through 
the pronouncing of pardon, which is peculiar to the Prussian 
liturgy. Zhe worshipful praise of the mercy of God in Christ is 
very truly brought out in this introduction. 

But the sermon, can we also class this chief part of evangeli- 
cal divine service under the subject of worship? It has often 
been understood as an instructive exposition and application of 
the word of God, consequently its real nature is easily under- 
stood. It certainly is more than a mere unfolding of the con- 
fession or doctrine of the Church. True, since the time “of 
Melanchthon, who expressly arranged his Loci so as to have in 
one table what was necessary to salvation, and who presented 
his work, according to the conception of theology, as a habitus 
practicus for immediate application, it has been, I say, from the 
first the conception in the Lutheran Church that the doctrine of 
the church is the subject of preaching. The orthodox recog- 
nized theology, that is, dogmatic, but popularized, as the mater- 
ial for the pulpit; even Pietism, though Spener directed to 
Scripture, did not fully overcome this view, and considered only 
the so-called subjective doctrine of the order of salvation the 
most essential thing in preaching ; and Rationalism looked upon 
the dogma in the Church, which was regarded as an educational 
institution, as the essential subject of preaching. But, that not 
the dogma of the Church is the subject of preaching, but sim- 
ply and manifestly only the Gospel of Christ in its fulness as re- 
corded in the word of God, this knowledge did not come theoreti- 
cally to the evangelical church; although manifestly, and this I 
emphasize so as not to be misunderstood, eminent preachers have, 
as a matter of fact, preached the Gospel and only that. But 
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that the subject of preaching is contained immediately in Scrip- 
ture, and not in the didactic exposition of the creed of the 
church,was consciously and clearly expressed by only one, the 
eminent Andreas Hyperius. It is to the credit of Steinmeyer to 
have clearly stated this in his “Topik.” Very properly does 
Von Zezschwitz, when he brings to prominence this merit of 
Steinmeyer, say: “that this important view-point could remain 
in the back-ground for so long a time, even here in the evan- 
gelical church where biblical texts form the immediate subjects 
for the speaker, is one of the most remarkable features of the 
theological degeneracy in our church.” 

The truly evangelical Sermon ts the preached word of God, so 
Luther always viewed it. He felt the need of the word of God 
in the mass, even though the reading of the Epistle and Gospel 
were found in it, and simply to enrich the mass with the “word 
of God” did he introduce the sermon. It is a part of the re- 
quisite of which he speaks in the dedication sermon at Torgau, 
as we have before cited: “That the dear Lord himself may 
speak to us through his holy word.” In this respect the sermon 
is by no means a part of worship so far as the congregation itself 
is concerned. 

It is not proper to view the whole divine service, as has been 
done since Gass and especially Schleiermacher, simply from the 
view-point of a mere crhibitory act, as though the congregation 
_ simply assembled itself to recite in common its existing creed 
without any special purpose. It is altogether in accord with the 
true sense that a person frequents the public service for the pur- 
pose “of being edified,” or, more properly, “for the purpose of 
being mutually edified on the the foundation of the faith through 
the word of God.” This is an effect which, above all, the ser- 
mon as the word of God must endeavor to produce. Therefore 
it cannot be said primarily that the sermon is worship. 

But it is, after all, not simply a communication of the word, 
but a living wétness born of the faith of the congregation and 
the pastor. In it the gift of grace of the prophets of the apos- 
tolic time is very especially set forth. Therefore it presupposes 
the worship of the glory and grace of the Father in Christ by 
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the one who bears witness. Out of worship in spirit and in truth 
it is born. The sermon should also lead the congregation unto 
worship in spirit and in truth. Whatever in it tends to the edi- 
fication, enriching and deepening of Christian knowledge and 
experience, must lead unto the worshipful praise of the Father 
through Christ in the Holy Spirit. Even the word which leads 
to the consciousness of sin and smites the heart, is only to point 
out the way to grace in Christ and its glory. 

Therefore the sermon as the word of God stands in imme- 
diate relation to worship in the divine service. In this sense 
also Luther (except at that time when he voiced exclusively the 
pedagogical significance of the divine service) always viewed it 
as the expression of a praise and thank-offering: “When I 
preach the word of God, I| sacrifice; when you rightly hear the 
word, you sacrifice. The gospel sermon is sacrificium laudis, 2. e. 
a thank-offering, wherewith we confess and thank God that we 
have the treasure of his word.” In this sense also the Apology, 


Art. 24, “concerning the mass” in distinguishing between sacra- 
mentum and sacrificium, designates the sermon as praise offer- 
ing and thank offering, as expressed in Heb. 13:15: “By him, 
therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is, the fruit of our lips giving thanks to his name,” and 
Psalms 116 : 17, “I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiv- 
ing and will call upon the name of the Lord.” In this sense 
also Ehrenfeuchter calls the sermon “entfaltetes Gebet,” devel- 
oped prayer. 

As the sermon, so also the Epistle and Gospel lessons are to 
assist the congregation in its worship. It is characteristic and 
altogether in accord with the spirit of this worship, that the only 
response of the congregation to these lessons, is, first after the 
Epistle, the hallelujah which finally, in the early Church rose to 
the long swell of music, and then after the Gospel the “Laus tibi 
Christe,” “Praise be to thee, O, Christ, glory be to thee,O Lord,” 
—only words of worship. 

The deficiency is also justly felt, when, in the Lutheran lit- 
urgy the sermon is followed immediately by the general prayer 
instead of being followed first by an expression of praiseful wor- 
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ship, although it may be questioned whether the Prussian liturgy 
was liturgically correct, when, after the sermon, it joined the 
communion preface with the Sanctus (whereof I shall yet speak), 
when the communion does not immediately follow. At all 
events, immediately after the sermon is really the place where 
the worship of praise, the “sacrificium laudis,” should be ex- 
pressed. Not only thanks but also supplication, especially in the 
form of the prayers in the collects and in the general prayer, 
are expressed in this part of this divine service, for out of praise 
and thankfulness alone doves supplication take its rise, if it is not 
to be mere formal service and human request. As already said: 
Little as worship is to be put on a level with prayer, prayer is, 
after all, the outcome of worship. I desire briefly to indicate 
how the ancient classic collects, whose origin is yet unknown, 
are types of brief models of prayer. In them also is expressed 
very truly the form of worship in spirit and in truth, as brief re- 
quests made of the Father for Christ’s sake. 

But special prominence must be given to the congregational 
service of prayer in the treasures of the evangelical choral, as 
the expression of true worship. Much as might be said, I shall 
confine myself to the words of Luther in his preface to the 
spiritual hymns of the year 1545, in which he very plainly con- 
trasts the significance of hymns as worship in spirit and in truth, 
with the legalistic divine service of Israel and Rome: “Where 
there is to be song, there the heart and spirit must be joyful and 
merry; I have no pleasure in you saith the Lord of Hosts, 
neither will I accept an offering at your hand. For from the 
rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same, my 
name shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every place in- 
cense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering ; for 
my name shall be great among the heathen, saith the Lord of 
Hosts. Thus now in the New Testament we have a better divine 
service, whereof the psalmist tells: Sing unto the Lord a new 
song, sing unto the Lord all the earth. For God hath made our 
heart and our spirit glad through his dear Son, whom he hath 
given unto us for salvation from sin, death and the devil.  //e 
who truly believes this, can not help but sing and speak of it with 
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joy and pleasure, so that others also may hear and believe.” It is 
proper too that we banish from the public service all hymns 
which are merely dogmatic or moral contemplations in rhyme. 
Also such hymns as Spengler’s, “Durch Adams Fall ist ganz 
verderbt,” and Speratus’ “Es ist das Heil uns kommen her,” ex- 
cellent as they are, are after all, on account of their dogmatic, 
didactic character, not proper congregational hymns for divine 
service, although the latter hymn was of the greatest significance 
in the time of the Reformation. Just then it was the sword, 
with which the Roman clergy were driven out of the Church. 

I hasten to the celebration of the communion. \s it also an act of 
worship? Says the Catholic: “Only we have worship in the high- 
est measure, worship of Christ upon the altar in the host transub- 
stantiated by the priest.” Yes,certainly, worship, but most certainly 
not worship in spirit and in truth, no worship of the Father through 
Christ in the Holy Spirit. This is just the thing we Protestants 
must consider a perversion of the divine service required by the 
Master. This Roman worship is xo worship in spirit, for it is 
confined to place, it takes place only where the priest performs 
the unbloody sacrifice through the transubstantiation, or where 
in procession he carries the transformed host, and é zs not the 
worship in truth, which has been established once for all through 
redemption. Luther, in his Schmalkald Articles, has designated 
the Mass in a manner which in this day would be considered 
punishable by law, “as the grandest and most beautiful of all 
papal idolatry, the dragon-tail which breeds much vermin and 
the dregs of all sorts of idolatry.” The Heidelberg Catechism 
has passed this judgment: “The Mass therefore is really nothing 
else than a denial of the one sacrifice and suffering of Christ, 
and is a cursed idolatry.” 

On the other hand Zwingli (not the Reformed Church) made 
the communion a countersign of the congregation, inasmuch as 
those who take part in it, witness through the same that they 
believe in Christ. The celebration of the Lord’s Supper, says 
he, “assures the Church much rather than thyself of thy faith.” 
Here most certainly the act of worshiping God ceases. 
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Luther, on the other hand, and the Lutheran confession em- 
phasize the fact that the sacrament is a “signum gratiz,” a gift 
of grace, which is nothing other than what we have also in the 
word: Forgiveness of sins, life and salvation. But the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper in the public worship, becomes in the 
highest sense, a “sacrificium,” a praiseful worship in spirit and 
in truth upon the basis of the word, which resounds above all 
in this celebration, “given and shed for you for the remission of 
sins.” 

This also is expressed in the portions of the liturgy connected 
with the communion. These belong to the most ancient treas- 
ures of the Christian order of worship. It is introduced with 
the so-called Preface “Sursum Corda,” “lift up your hearts, let us 
give thanks unto the Lord our God,” etc., and in the éxtroductory 
prayer which follows, worship is called forth in us in a special 
manner. The early Church had a most exceedingly detailed 
anamnesis, in which the whole history of salvation was mi- 
nutely performed, and in which also the words of consecration 
were included—all of which was intended for congregational 
worship. In the brief prayer there is expressed, clearly and 
precisely, worship in spirit and in truth. “It is right and fitting 
and blessed to give thanks unto thee, thou Almighty One (the 
liturgy of the Saxon State Church has: “Thee, Holy God, Al- 
mighty Father, eternal God"), at all times and all places (not on 
appointed days and at appointed places) through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” etc., and the whole leads to a song of praise, which 
truly is the solemn expression of worship: “Holy, Holy, Holy, 
is our God, the Lord of Sabbaoth, the whole earth is full of his 
glory” with the added benediction: “Blessed is he who cometh 
in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in the Highest.” 

There is no reason why the concluding Lord’s Prayer is not 
the true expression of the worship of the Father through Christ 
in the Holy Ghost. In this prayer the congregation unites in 
worship and supplication and praise before the Lord’s table as a 
band of the children of God. 

The words of institution direct the minds of the congregation 
to the Lord and his salvation alone. This is expressed in the 
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answer of the congregation through the “Agnus Dei,” “Christ 
Thou Lamb of God,” etc., wherewith they prepare themselves 
for the celebration of the communion, which the early Church 
significantly called ¢»yapioria, thank offering. Luther always 
viewed the whole celebration of the communion, with reference 
to the congregation, as over against its institution by the Lord, 
under the view-point of a thank-offering, sacrificium laudis ; 
“when I receive the sacrament I sacrifice * * not that the 
sacrament itself is a sacrifice, but that the reception or use of 
the sacrament may be called a sacrifice. Not a sacrifice for sin, 
but a thank- and praise-offering, because Christ died for my sins.” 

Two points I have not yet mentioned, which must certainly 
be noticed at this place: The confession of faith and word of dis- 
tribution. Are they also to be viewed from the standpoint of 
divine worship? Are they not much more a confession of the 
congregation as such, by which the members witness to their 
faith in the presence of each other, and through the confession 
of the church rebuke the heterodox? There is no doubt that 
both conceptions have been viewed from this standpoint. * 

Finally we must yet enter upon this weighty and important 
question. The history of both points alike present a very in- 
teresting parallel for the occasion. 

What has been from the beginning the signification of the words 
of distribution in the Lutheran Church? First of all it is a fact 
that Luther was acquainted only with the words of distribution in 
the Mass: “The body (the blood) of Jesus Christ keep thy soul 
unto eternal life.” To speak of the Lutheran words of distribu- 
tion is unhistorical, the Lutheran liturgies contain them in quite 
a different form. Luther understood the words of distribution 
as a prayer, and io his Formula Missae said: “If one would 
thus pray he would not pray amiss.” Bugenhagen, in all his 
liturgies, had no words of distribution. That this omission was 
not accidental is shown by the fact that in several of his liturgies 
(ec. g. Hildesheim, Schleswig- Holstein, Brunswick) he expressly 
says: “During the distribution of the sacrament nothing should 
be said while the bread and wine are being distributed to the 
communicants, for the word and command of Christ have already 
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been spoken in their hearing. This can not afterwards be im- 
proved.” As late as the year 1616 and 1619 two decisions 
were given by the Wittenberg theological faculty declaring that 
the use of words of distribution are not an essential part of the 
communion, although they could be of service for the welfare 
and edification of the individual, if the distribution be not a 
silent act. Until late in the seventeenth century no words of 
distribution were used in many Lutheran Churches which were 
founded on the Orders of Bugenhagen. Only after a long con- 
test were they introduced in Liibeck as late as 1648. But the 
signification that the Lutheran Church gave the words of dis- 
tribution was, in accord with the aforesaid Wittenberg decisions, 
that they might be “applied to each individual so as to more 
fully remind and strengthen those weak in the faith, and to con- 
sole them,” and “that each communicant might be individually 
reminded of the benefits of the Lord, and of the effect and 
blessing of the sacrament.” Thus it was the expression of the 
act itself in the ministration of the word. So is it very properly 
employed by the worshiping congregation. 

Then came the Crypto-Calvinistic disputes. The commun- 
ion became a nota confessionis, a sign of confession, and the 
only one among the current formulae of distribution, which is at 
present very unhistorically called “the Lutheran distribution for- 
mula,” became a shibboleth of Lutheran orthodoxy in the di- 
vine service. The opinion expressed by the Leipzig faculty in 
the time of Crypto-Calvinism stated that in order to be distinct 
from the Calvinists, it is not sufficient to use the formula “The 
blood of Jesus Christ, which is shed for you for the remission of 
sins, strengthen and keep you in the true faith,” but that we 
must add: “Take, eat, this is the body of Jesus Christ,” etc. 
For this purpose alone, was it, that, into the formula of many of 
the churches the words “¢rue” body were introduced and em- 
phasized. 

Thus, in the public worship, one part of the liturgy which directs 
the congregation immediately unto worship before the Lord, was, 
in the interest of the Church, turned into an act of doctrinal con- 
Session, unto the exclusion of the heterodox. 
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We will consider the fiturgical distribution of the formula of 
the Prussian Church. Niewed as a thing by itself as it is found 
in the Lutzelstein church order of 1605, without regard to its 
history in the Prussian State Church, we would not find anything 
offensive in it. Nitzsch is right when he objects to its designa- 
tion as “referierende.” 

It means not simply: “Christ sazd,” but declares that the 
Lord is present, who also now, in this celebration says to thee 
what he said in its institution. Bugenhagen, who, as I have 
said, rejected every use of the distribution formula, because the 
congregation has already heard the words of Christ in the con- 
secration, and because these words could not now be improved, 
must at least have had some objection to the formula, because 
it presents these very same “words which could not be im- 
proved” as spoken by Christ to the communicant at this celebra- 
tion. 

But as was the case with the so-called Lutheran distribution 
formula, so also to the Prussian formula, dut according to an op- 
posing side in the interest of the Union, was imputed a particular 
doctrinal tendency contrary to its original import; and herein 
lay the chief authority of the opponents in the contests of the 
past. Both the formulz are of such a character that they do no 
longer contain that which corresponds to worship in the divine 
service, being made only a shibboleth in the interest of some 
doctrine; in the one case, of the confession, in the other of the 
Union. 

The deep wounds which were made by the question of the 
distribution formula of the Prussian State Church, are healed. 
A more ingenuous method, that answering to the basis of the 
liturgical divine service, found place. The new provisional lit- 
urgy gives the two formulz side by side, as a visible proof that 
they do not contain any opposing doctrinal tendencies of any 
kind. However, to guard against false views in the divine ser- 
vice, their use is not left optional. Their application depends 

apon the historical customs of the congregations concerned, 
their eventual change depends upon the approbation of the high- 
consistory as a guard against the aforementioned tendencies. 
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This question did not cause any disturbance whatever during the 
liturgical conference in the provincial synods of 1880, nor on 
the last occasion. /n other words, the question of the distribution 
formula ts again referred from the dogmatic confessional sphere to 
this, its proper, religious liturgical sphere. 

Another question, however, became a burning one, that of the 
confession of faith. NWhen in 1880, in the provisional synod, the 
revision of the liturgy was advised, no one questioned its right 
to a place in divine worship. Now it has become the apple of 
contention. The Apostles’ Creed, as a part of divine worship, 
has been made a subject for decision on doctrinal grounds, the 
same as was the distribution formula in its time. True, it has 
been replied that it is quite different. Then it was an act of 
Summepiscopus, now the cause is a personal opinion, which a 
certain professor expressed to several students, concerning the 
Apostles’ Creed. Therefore we dare not attribute such a deep 
significance to this matter. But such matters as touch upon the 
religious sphere are significant, not so much according to their 
cause as according to their effect, and the revision of the liturgy, 
which, unfortunately, is further delayed, has given rich soil for a 
far-reaching agitation. 

Therefore it ts of the greatest consequence to ask of what signifi- 
cance ts the Credo, according to evangelical principles, in the divine 
service? The Credo (N. B. the so-called Nicene, not the Apos- 
tolic) did not become a part of the Roman Mass until very late. 
Only since the close of the fifth century has it been introduced 
into the Eastern Churches as a part of the liturgy, and used be- 
fore the celebration of the communion; first indeed in Antioch. 
In Constantinople it is said to have been introduced into the reg- 
ular divine service in the year 510, while before that it was used 
only once a year on the Saturday before Easter, when the bishop 
instructed the catechumens. In the West it first came to Spain 
about 589 through the Synod of Toledo, with the express pur- 
pose of preventing the possible return of Arian heresy into the 
churches which had been freed from it. Into the French and 
German Churches it was brought during the time of Charles the 
Great, according to Strabo, as a protest against Adoptianism. 
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The Roman Mass did not contain it in the year 1014. We 
have an interesting account of an earwitness, Berno of Reiche- 
nau, who, at the crowning of Henry II. in Rome in 1014, heard 
a conversation of the Kaiser with the Pope. Henry expressed 
his surprise that the Roman Mass did not contain the Credo, 
and insisted upon its introduction. Pope Benedict declared it 
unnecessary, as the Roman Church had never been defiled with 
heresy. Although Berno states that he does not know whether 
the Kaiser’s words were of any avail, yet we have reason to be- 
lieve that the Credo was introduced into the Mass about that 
time. 

This historical unfolding shows that the Credo did not become 
a part of the divine service until late, and then only gradually, 
and in the West, every case was determined from a doctrinal 
standpoint: To ward off heresy. It was the act of the Church 
confessing the orthodox faith as such. This, at all events, was 
also the conception Rome had of it upon adopting it. Never- 
theless, also here the view of the immediate worship of God 
found place, when with the words beginning, et incarnatus est, 
the priest and congregation fell upon their knees. 

What was Luther's view ? He, of course, retained the Credo. 
How could he have thought of removing it from the Mass? But 
he recetved it in a purely evangelical sense, under the view-point of 
immediate worship of God, not as an act of confission of the con- 
gregation for the purpose of dispelling heresy. Already in the ex- 
planation in his catechism he receives the whole creed, not to in- 
struct the congregation, but, in the immediate application to 
the believing subject, as an expression of worshipful confession 
before God; so also he receives it in the Mass. Although the 
Creed is not directed to God in the form of prayer, yet he views 
it altogether as prayer, as sacrificium laudis, praise-offering and 
thank-offering before God, just as he views the whole divine ser- 
vice in so far as it is a celebration by the congregation. The 
confiteri nomini Dei, the confession of the name of God, which 
is really concluded in the Credo, has the same meaning as the 
gratiarum actiones et laudes de acceptis beneficiis, 7. ¢. thanks- 
giving and praise for blessings received. 
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In the parts of the Mass, “which are made so beautiful and 
glorious by thanking and praising, and which have remained so 
unto the present time”— in these parts he includes, besides the 
Gloria in Excelsis, the Hallejah, the Preface, the Sanctus and 
the Benedictus, also the Patrem, 7. ¢. even the confession of faith 
of the Mass. “In which parts you find no sacrifice (2. e. propi- 
tiatory sacrifice), but pure praise and thanksgiving, on this ac- 
count we retain them also in our Mass.” And, on the other hand, 
“When we sing, or pray, praise and thank, this is offering calves, 
not from the stables, but from the heart and by joyful lips, as 
when we sing: We all believe in one God.” Because to praise, 
to thank and to sing, are the same thing to him, that is why he, 
one and alone, came to changing the Credo into a hymn of faith. 
To me this is an evidence of a lack of intelligence in regard to 
the true liturgical conception of the confession of faith in the 
divine service, that the permission to sing Luther's hymn in 
place of using the spoken Apostles’ Creed, found, in many, such 
a decided opposition, and to me so much the more surprising, 
because in the Saxon State Church it is universally so ordered, 
and in Wittenberg it has been the custom since the time of Lu- 
ther. 

Therefore the Credo, in the evangelical sense, is contained in di- 
vine worship as sacrificium laudis, and really in a special sense as 
worship of the Father through Christ in the Holy Spirit. What 
is implied throughout the whole divine service, in the “In the 
name of the Father,” etc., in the Gloria Patri, in the Collects, in 
the sermon, in the Sanctus and the Benediction, comes to a defi- 
nite expression here. Alone in this sense does it have its place 
and deep significance in the divine service. Therefore that con- 
ception is entirely irrelative, which views the Credo as a bit of 
past history, which is recited as the faith of the ancient church 
with the introduction, “Let us hear the faith of the church,” or 
“The Christians of old confessed their faith thus,” or “The Apos- 
tolic confession of faith says.” But, on the other hand, it is just 
as wrong to make the Credo in the divine service a criterion of 
the right doctrinal faith before the congregation, with a view of 
warding off heresy. Of course, the matter of doctrinal instruc- 
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tion in the churches is of great moment, and far be it from me 
to rob the church of this import of the confession. Such 
questions must be fought out in the Spirit of Christ, dut let the 
contest take place upon its proper basis, in the sphere of doctrine, 
in the sphere which determines the instruction of the Church, in the 
canonical sphere of obligation, of which it is not my purpose to 
speak. These weighty questions are not to be fought out with- 
in the liturgical sphere, the purely religious sphere of the divine 
service of the congregation. Within this delicate sphere the 
view-points, under which alone the whole divine service and all 
its different parts can stand, will be disturbed, and the congrega- 
tion suffers in things pertaining to its sanctuary. From worship 
before the presence of God, its attention will be directed to the 
battle-ground of the contending church. Properly did the pro- 
testant high-consistory, in the preface to the provisional liturgy, 
state as the principle of the work “that the theological and 
church disputes of the day be most practicably kept out of the 
sanctuary of the public service, without any weakening of the 
confession.” I only desired to see the word “most practicably” 
emphasized. 

Upon the principle mentioned I must also declare my decided 
opposition to every change of the Symbolum, when, for ex- 
ample, “decended into hell” and “resurrection of the flesh (des 
fleisches)” are to be changed. If we had such a change from 
an earlier unprejudiced time as our inherited possession, then I 
would gladly receive it. But alongside of any proposed change, 
there are always doctrinal, educational view-points, which con- 
tradict the arrangement for the divine service. Luther also 
found fault with the latter expression “resurrection of the flesh,” 
but not with the “descended into hell,” but most of all desired 
to have the “community of saints (Gemeinde der Heiligen)” 
changed. But he desisted from any means for the realization of 
the wish. Would we rejoice in the fact, if Luther had, as he 
wished to, changed the confession to read, “resurrection of the 
corpse (des Leichnams)?” According to our present use of the 
word “Leichnam” the improvement would have been like falling 
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out of the frying pan into the fire. Creeds which have come 
into existence historically do not bear occasional changes, and, 
he who transfers. the decision of doctrinal setting into divine 
worship destroys it. I am convinced that, in the whole question 
of our days, men have not become conscious enough of the fact, 
that the use of the Apostles’ Creed in the divine service is con- 
sidered from a religious, liturgical point of view, and not as doc- 
trine or instruction. 

This also ought to be expressed in the words introductory to 
the confession, which I consider very desirable. Although | 
have already been very pronounced against any introductory 
form that represents the Credo as a historical document of 
the past, either by so expressing it or by intimation; neither 
do the words of the provisional liturgy, “Let us confess our 
Christian faith,” quite suffice. Yes, if “confess” is here viewed 
as Luther viewed it, not as a mere proof of right doctrinal faith, 
as a witness before the Church, but as an expression of praise 
for the divine gift of grace, then it expresses the proper thing. 
But for me there is in it too little of the character of worship. 
It seems to me the introduction is given in Scripture itself, in 
the words which the Apology employs in the confession in the 
divine service, which, immediately after the reading and the 
words following the Gospel “Praises be to thee, O Christ, Glory 
be to thee, O Lord,” beautifully conclude, Heb. 13 : 15, “There- 
fore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, that 
is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name; | believe in 
God, etc.” 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Dr. Martin Luther's Auslegung des Alten Testaments. Predigten iiber 
das erste Buch Mosis und Auslegung iiber die folgende biblischen 
Bicher bis zu den Psalmen (excl.) Quarto. pp. 1973. 

We cannot refrain from repeating the expressions of our admiration 
for this magnificent revised and stereotyped reprint of Walch’s Collec- 
tion of Luther’s Works. The first two volumes, which contain **Lu- 
ther’s Large Exposition of Genesis, are now followed by Vol. III, 
which is made up of ‘‘Luther’s Sermons on Genesis’’ from the years 
1523-1526, and of the expositions of the following books of the Old Tes- 
tament as far as the Psalms. 

The text of all these works has been emended and corrected and 
notes are added in connection with each one, giving the facts concern- 
ing its occasion, time of composition, delivery, &c. The Luther find 
in the library of Zwickau has enabled the editors to give more precise 
and correct dates for some of Luther’s writings than have been fur- 
nished in previous editions, and to confirm other dates which have been 
disputed. 

The contents of this volume are undoubtedly among the most valua- 
ble of Luther’s writings. Freed as his mind was from the shackles of 
the law, his interpretation of Moses, covering nearly 1,000 pages, are a 
marvelous elucidation of the relation between the Law and the Gospel. 
Here, too. is found his exposition of the Decalogue in at least three 
difterent forms, with much greater expansion and minuteness than in 
his two catechisms, furnishing indeed an invaluable commentary to the 
brief explanations given in those manuals. First, there is given his 
“Exposition of the Ten Commandments from the 19th and 2oth chap- 
ters of Exodus, preached at Wittenberg, 1526.’ Then, **The Ten 
Commandments, preached to the people of Wittenberg,’? 1516-1517. 
Thirdly, **The Ten Commandments with a Short Exposition of their 
fulfilment and transgression,’ 1518. 

How the study of Luther in these various writings stirs up the long- 
ing that this complete edition of his works might be in the hands of all 
Lutheran pastors, and particularly that all who assume to set-forth Lu- 
ther’s teaching on the law, and especially on the Sabbath, make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with a// that the Reformer has taught re- 
specting it. Such contradictions as appear from his saying on the one 
hand, ‘‘When men have labored six days in the week, they with their 
cattle are to rest on the seventh, and especially that they may have 
time to hear God's Word ;”’ and on the other, “St. Paul and the whole 
New Testament have abolished the Sabbath of, the Jews,’’ ‘in the New 
Testament all days are holy days, and all days are free,’ &c., are re- 
solved into harmony, when taken in connection with the fundamental 
principles of the Gospel as they are expounded in his treatise ‘‘On the 
Spiritual Sabbath”’ and illustrated in his general conception of the new 
life of freedom in Christ. E. J. W. 
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T. AND T. CLARKE, EDINBURG. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastings, M. A: Vol- 
ume the Fifth. Oct. 1893-Sept. 1894. Quarto. pp. 568. $2.50 net. 
No volume laid on our table during the course of a year awakens 

more general satisfaction than the annual copy of The Expository 

Times. Its evangelical spirit, its conservative standpoint, its advanced 

scholarship, its brief expositions of Old and New Testament passages, 

its survey of the currents of theological thought and its reviews, in 
each number, of the latest publications, combine to make up a periodi- 
cal which, in its line, has no superior. The full Index of Subjects, 

Texts, Hebrew and Greek words, and books reviewed, with a monthly 

Index to modern sermons, make it indeed a handy reference manual. 

We note that it speaks of Dr. Jacobs’ volume on ‘The Lutherans” as 

successfully treating a great subject. E. J. W. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK. 


The Trial and Death of Fesus Christ. A Devotional History of our 

Lord’s Passion. By James Stalker, D. D. pp. 321. $1.50. 

We have rarely read a work more inspiring to faith and helpful to de- 
votion than this latest volume from the pen of Dr. Stalker, who treats 
the closing scenes of the Saviour's earthly history like one who has 
living contact with the heart which poured out its blood for the sin of 
the world. The writer has evidently absorbed the best German litera- 
ture on the Passion, which:in this discussion begins with Christ’s fall- 
ing into the hands of his enemies and ends with the burial, and be has 
given us a work which alike devout scholars and unlearned believers 
will find most refreshing and edifying. It deserves a place by the side 
of “The Imitation of Christ,’’ and has this advantage over that classic 
devotional manual, that its commendation needs no qualification. 

Readers who bave imbibed prejudice against Baptism as a means of 
grace will be somewhat surprised to hear a Presbyterian say that ‘‘in 
our baptism He may be said to take us up in his arms and kiss us,’’ but 
good Presbyterians still hold that salvation is God’s work and not 
man’s. 

What surprises the reviewer more than this testimony to Baptism is, 
that a biblical scholar like Stalker should apply the passage *‘i have 
trodden the wine-press alone; and of the people there was none with 
me,’’ to the loneliness of Jesus in his sufferings. Those are the words 
not of a forsaken sufferer, but of a triumphant conqueror. z. f. w. 


The Psalms. By Alexander Maclaren, D. D. Vol. Iil., Psalms xc.- 
CL. pp. 461. 
Dr. Maclaren, in this volume, completes his work on the Psalms, in 
the ‘“‘Expositor’s Bible Series.’ It is almost superfluous to say that he 
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enters deeply into the spirit of this Scripture and presents his exposi- 
tions in his usual clear and attractive style. The reader must be thor- 
oughly stolid whose devotional spirit is not quickened by these earnest 
and suggestive pages. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


Tennyson, His Art and Relation to Modern Life. Wy Stopford A. 

Brooke, M. A. 

Since the death of the Laureate, no work of broader critica! compass, 
or keener analysis, or more affluent literary appreciation of the diver- 
sified product of the great poet’s pen, than this of Stopford Brooke’s, 
has come to our hand. The title suggests the kind of study proposed 
by the author, a study of Tennyson's ‘art and his relation to modern 
life,’’ the scope of which investigation is clearly and forcibly laid down 
in the Introduction. 

Taking his cue from the singularly beautiful and impressive death-bed 
scene of the poet—dying ‘‘with the simplicity which marked his life, 
and yet with a certain conscious stateliness which was all his owa’’?— 
the distinguished critic goes on to find in these two attributes ‘‘sim- 
plicity and stateliness’”’ the comprehensive qualities of the Tennysonian 
charm. but as the secret of this charm must be found at last in Ten- 
nyson as a man, the work of Mr. Brooke, as outlined in the Introduc- 
tion, must have a three-fold range, as concerns Tennyson as an artist, 
dealing with beauty; as a Christian, dealing after the poet’s fashion 
with the religious problems of the day; as a man, dealing with the 
deeper phases of our complex modern life. An immense field, indeed, 
considering the wide reach of the poet’s “‘prophesying ’ and the pe- 
culiar note be sounded on every most subtle matter, philosophical, sci- 
entific and religious, on whick his cultured muse was bold to venture. 

Every true poet, Tennyson pre-eminently, is an exponent of the 
deeper feeling and moral drift of his own age, while in a larger sense 
he is ‘not of an age, but for all time,’’? and Mr. Brooke proposes to 
trace the career of Tennyson from the beginning, sounding his immor- 
tal poems as they appear in the milieu of the stirring times in which 
they were produced, with reference to his manner of setting our current 
questionings at rest. This research must culminate ina profound study 
of the “Idylls of the King,’’ the all-round oracle of the poet to the 
present and future of the leading people of all the world, and Mr. 
Brooke’s discussion here is notably suggestive and broad, though in 
some particulars we should be ubliged to put in our dissent. 

His reclamation of **Maud’’ from the injudicious criticism that is of- 
ten put upon it, to the rank of ‘the loveliest of Tennyson’s longer 
poems,’’ is a splendid piece of work, though here, also, we cannot quite 
agree with our critic that the poet proposes war as a remedy for human 
ills. ‘*There is another way says our author ‘in which the call for 
civic self-sacrifice enters into the daily and hourly life of very citizen, 
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but that way, which forms now the basis of all action and prophecy to- 
wards a nobler society, did not enter into the poetry of Tennyson at 
all, and its absence left him no expedient for curing a selfish society but 
the clumsy expedient of war’’'—we object. The critic forgets that in 
dramatizing human passion, the poet must often represent the seeming 
as the real, and to conceive him as champion of a pernicious doctrine, 
when representing the illusions and false hopes of the misguided lover 
in Maud, would be a blemish inadmissible in so great a master of the 
literary art. 

A like reservation we should be compelled to make when, asking the 
question to what extent did Tennyson apply imaginative emotion to the 
problems and pleasures of life, he says: ‘‘Half at least of these prob- 
lems and pleasures eluded Tennyson, or he did not see them.’’ How 
could the critic so accurately measure the poets’ short-coming, and can 
he have calmly considered the sweeping reduction such a deficit must 
carry with it in any fair inventory of the poet’s powers? Nevertheless 
Stopford Brooke is a literary critic of such recognized skill and poetic 
insight, that one may well hesitate long before venturing to call any of 
his literary judgments in question. 

When, however, Tennyson is concerned, we must always insist that 
there is something there—some exceedingly subtle matter—some elusive 
element—the impalpable essence, or “hner spirit’’ of the distinctive 
Tennysonian art, upon which none of his critics have as yet seized, with 
any large measure of tonfidence that their rendering is quite correct. 
More and more it becomes apparent that the poetry of Tennyson is of 
that large and ample spirit, as to original and distinctive quality, that 
we usually ascribe to the epoch-making efforts of genius in any line, and 
by and by we shall see this appreciative estimate of our poet universally 
and intelligently entertained. W. H.W. 

LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Practical Helps for Pastors and Teachers. On the Augsburg Series of 
the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1895. By Representa- 
tive Clergymen. pp. 421. Price, $1.25. 

It isa matter of not a little gratification that the book under this title, 
published a year ago, met such with success that our Board of Publica- 
tion has felt warranted in issuing another. This is like its predecessor 
in having forty-eight sermons by as many different clergymen, drawn 
largely from the General Synod but with representatives from nearly all 
the general bodies of the Lutheran Church in this country. Notwith- 
standing this, there is such agreement in doctrine that we may reason- 
ably infer that we are not so wide apart as our divisions and controver- 
sies sometimes lead us to suppose. 

The sermons vary in merit as well as in style and method of treat- 
ment, as is perfectly natural among so many authors, but merit they 
have, and we need feel no hesitation in putting this side by side with 
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like publications from other denominations. Authorship in the Luth- 
eran Church in America is on the increase, and the showing is keeping 
pace in quality with the number of publications. It would be well if 
this book would find purchasers not only among pastors and teachers 
but in all Lutheran homes. 


Luther as a Spiritual Adviser. By August Nebe. Translated by 
Charles A. Hay, D. D., and Charles E. Hay, A.M. pp. 242. Price, 
$1.00. 

We read and hear so much of Luther as the heroic Reformer that we 
seldom connect him with the more tender ministrations of the Christian 
life. Many-sided and versatile as he was, and as we know he was, yet, 
when we think of him, we associate him at once with the stirring scenes 
of the great Reformation of the sixteenth century. But here we have 
him presented as the earnest, pious man, seeking after peace for his 
own soul, counseling the doubting, the erring and the tempted, and 
consoling and comforting the sick, the mourning and the dying. He 
was the central figure and hero of the German Reformation—and more. 
He translated the Scriptures into the vernacular and eloquently preached 
the truth to'the people—and more. He was the earnest and quiet pas- 
tor, with all Germany as his parish, as well as hero and preacher. It is 
well that this book has been translated into English. It is well, too, 
that the work of translation has been done by men so competent as the 
lamented Dr. Hay and his son, Charles E. Hay. Their names are a 
guarantee as to the excellance of the English and that the book under 
notice is as much like the original as a translation from one language to 
another can be. 


The Dutchman’s Daughter. By Mrs. Eva Hansen Lamb. 


The teachings of this story are healthy and calculated to overcome a 
certain depreciation of foreign ancestry which, alas, is not uncommon 
among American youth. Interwoven in the story is a short history of 
Friesland. This is full of valuable facts which will be of great benefit 
to the youthful reader. The beautiful lessons of charity, and of recog- 
nition of true worth, are here so forcibly taught that they must leave 
their impress on even the thoughtless and uncharitable. The story is 
also designed to cultivate an interest in the foreigners who come to our 
shores and a disposition to open and smooth the way for them. 


The Heroine of the Mining Camp. By Mrs. Harriet E. Monroe. 

Mrs. Monroe has succeeded in writing a story which has decided 
merit. She has taken as its leading character a young girl who con- 
siders it her duty to go with her brother into a mining district and 
there, through secular and religious teaching, she exerts a silent, power- 
ful influence. There is, of course, a bit of romance in the tale. As 
human life is tame without it, so would be the narrative of any life. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Norseland Tales. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 


Although three of the ten stories in this volume have been published 
before, they have had few readers who will not be ready to welcome 
them again in this new and permanent form. Perhaps the most attrac- 
tive one in the collection is the initial one, ‘‘Zuleika,’’ which so beauti- 
fully illustrates the affection that may exist between a nobie boy and a 
noble animal. Throughout these tales there treathes the spirit of pur- 
ity, of truth, of manly daring, of sweet Christian charity and of love of 
home and native land that is so characteristic of the people in this far- 
away land. It would be difficult to find more healthy stories, and surely 
they should find many admirers among the young people in our Luth- 
eran homes who are proud to know that so large a proportion of Mr. 
Boyesen’s own countrymen confess the same creed and bear the same 
bonored name. 


HOUGHTEN, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Master and Men, or The Sermon on the Mountain Practiced on the 

Plain. By William Burnet Wright. pp. 240. 

Mr. Wright opens with a chapter of paradoxes, showing that, al- 
though the Master came as the Prince of Peace, and discouraged all 
anxiety for the morrow and eagerness for worldly gain, it is the Chris- 
tian nations that are superior in armies and equipments for war, that 
are most feverishly careful for what they shall eat and wear, and that 
are most devoted to the acquisition of material wealth. It is the hea- 
then nations that are like lilies of the field rather than those that pro- 
fess to follow the Master’s teachings. Other writers have done this 
before, but not with Mr. Wright’s spirit and purpose. They would say 
that rum and munitions of war are carried to heathen nations from 
Christian countries because Christianity encourages it, not because 
greed for gain, in spite of Christian teaching, leads men to it. 

Mr Wright would have men follow the principles inculcated by Christ 
in his Sermon on the Mount. His book, however, is not an exposition 
of the whole sermon but is confined mainly to the beatitudes. Stress 
is put more upon Jeing than doing, assured that one must ée right before 
he can do right. Right character, he is quite sure, will lead to right life, 
and that the Sermon on the Mount will be ‘“‘practiced on the plain,’’ if 
the principles of that sermon are thoroughly absorbed by the heart. It 
is a high, spiritual ideal that he portrays, but, lofty as it is, Mr. Wright 
shows that it is attainable. After each chapter of exposition he gives a 
chapter of illustration, and these chapters of illustration from actual 
life—giving Socrates and Paul and Moses, George MacDonald, King Al- 
fred, George Fox and Chinese Gordon as exemplars of the patterns 
given in the beatitudes—are most charmingly written. The same may 
be said of the book throughout. 
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Sweet Clover. By Clara Louise Burnham. 

This story begins and ends in Chicago—is, indeed, a story of the 
White City. It begins before the site for the Fair had been chosen and 
runs on until it is over and fire begins its work of destruction. The 
characters of the story visit all of the most important places in the 
Fair, and their experience there and description to friends afterwards, 
serve the purpose of recalling many interesting facts to those readers 
who were among the visitors to the great Exhibition, and of making 
them perhaps a little more real to those who were not so fortunate as 
to ‘see for themselves.’’ In this respect the book is a fair success. 
As a novel it is a failure. There is no plot worth speaking of, the char- 
acters have no strength, the conversations are flimsy, absolutely silly, 
even the English begs for a better knowledge of the rules of rhetoric. 
The writer fails to produce anything but amusement when she makes 
a character who has been ridiculous all the way through the story, say, 
as it was burning, ‘‘The Peristyle has gone back to heaven.’’ We be- 
lieve the beauties of heaven are made of more substantial materials 
than staff. The reader will feel, at many places, that he would be glad 
to have the curtain drop and thus shut out the scenes which demand 
more privacy, or if not that, then that the skilled, careful touch of the 
true literary artist might supply that which is so painfully lacking. 


From Blomidon to Smoky. By Frank Bolles. 


The writer of these papers manifests on every page that he is a de- 
voted student of nature, and his observations are of interest, not only 
to the lover of nature who is always ready to have his attention directed 
to new beauties, but to the scientist, as well. Most of the observations 
recorded here were made in various parts of Nova Scotia and it would 
seem as though no part of the natural scenery of that land escaped the eye 
of the writer. The descriptions of the various localities are very vivid 
and beautiful and stimulate in the reader a desire to frequent the haunts 
of Mr. Bolles, which is proof of his descriptive powers. Some of these 
papers are devoted to the habits of various feathered inhabitants he 
has watched. All are delightful. An excellent index is appended. 


Coeur D’ Alene. By Mary Hallock Foote. 


The scene of this, like those of Mrs. Foote’s other books, is laid ina 
Western mining region, with the people, organizations and general work- 
ing of which she is thoroughly at home. The story, itself, is a very 
pleasant one and leaves satisfactory impressions, many of its incidents 
are exciting and there is the spice of tragedy before its close. The 
character of Faith and her relation to an intemperate father are most 
touchingly portrayed. But the chief feature of the book is the light it 
throws on the Union and Non-union men in mining districts, and the 
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reckless daring and determination of both parties as well as the meth- 
ods resorted to in order to win. The reader is strongly influenced 
against the Unions. 


The Pearl of India. By Maturin M. Ballou. 


It is certainly a matter of congratulation to the host of readers who 
are Mr. Ballou’s most willing admirers that he has written one more 
book. We know of no one who is a more intelligent, observant traveler 
and notwithstanding his misgivings he does convey to the reader the 
real spirit of what has most fascinated his eye. While there is no ab- 
ruptness in his style yet it is so concise that each page seems to teem 
with information and the wonder of it all is that any one man could 
have had an eye and an appreciation for sights and interests so diverse. 
When the close, careful reader lays aside this book he will know of the 
history, the present government, the legends, natural scenery, climate, 
flora, fauna, religions, education, industries, peculiar diseases and every- 
thing else, it would seem, that belongs to the Island of Ceylon,—the 
Pearl of India—around which the author has thrown a halo of beauty. 
Of its people he will know all that he may know without seeing them, 
what they do, what they eat, how they live, how they look—indeed all 
their habits and customs. If he cares to know how they work in tor- 
toise shell, how they obtain their pearls and diamonds, what their pub- 
lic buildings and domestic dwellings are like, what their street scenes 
are, what kind of entertainment their hotels afford, their ideas of caste, 
or their manner of rearing their children he may find it all with infor- 
mation ‘on an endless list of other sublects in this captivating book. 
Mr. Ballou even found representatives of the Salvation Army in Ceylon 
and mentions them as a ‘‘class who have taken up with this craze as a 
last resort after having exhausted all other means in their endeavors to 
obtain a living without working forit.’’ He has traveled so extensively 
that he is now able to make very satisfactory and valuable geographical 
and scientific comparisons and the enthusiasm which pervades this book 
leads us to the conclusion that he has visited no land which has more 
thoroughly charmed him than this *‘utmost Indian isle.’’ 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
The Parchments of the Faith. By Rev. George E. Merrill. pp. 288. 

1894. 

Never in the history of Christianity was there so much thinking, 
speaking and writing about the Bible, as at the present time. Friend 
and foe alike are contributing to the knowledge of that one book, which 
above all others deserves to be written THE Book. We are almost 
afraid that so much study about THE Book will interfere with the study 
of THE Book. But we cannot know too much about the Bible, provided 
we make such knowledge tributary to the knowledge of the Bible. The 
Bible has a history, and is subject to the accidents of history. God 
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wrought many miracles in delivering and certifying his word to us, but 
he has not provided by miracle for its preservation and transmission. 
Entering into the stream of history it must justify itself by history. 
Its transcribers, just like its interpreters, were human. There is no ab- 
solute guarantee of infallibility of text. Ignorance, carelessness and 
wilfulness have sometimes introduced corruptions, that is, changes in 
the text. Hence the Bible like every other book is a just subject for 
critical examination with reference to the integrity of its text. For- 
tunately for the Bible and for Christianity, there is a wealth of mater- 
ials which enables us to ascertain the original text of the Bible to a de- 
gree of certainty incomparably greater than can be attained in the case 
of any Greek or Roman classic. That is to say, by means of historic 
or literary criticism, we are made vastly surer that we have the New 
Testament as its authors wrote it, than that we have the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero as they spoke them. Criticism does not 
weaken, but strengthens faith in the Bible. The more it is examined 
in regard to its origin and its text, the more it reveals itself to be di- 
vine in its origin and inspired in its contents. We do not claim that in 
every instance we have the very words written by prophets and apos- 
tles; but we do claim to be able to prove that the Bible has come to us 
from its sacred authors without the loss of a single material fact, or 
the corruption of a single doctrine. ‘‘The Parchments of the Faith’’ 
tells the story of the transmission of the Bible in a most charming and 
convincing way. The book deals in facts, not in theories. It shows 
what can be established by documentary evidence. It tells us what was 
the Bible of Jesus and his apostles, and the Bible of the Christian 
Church; describes the Hebrew Manuscripts, the Greek translations, 
the Targums and Versions—it also describes the principal manuscripts 
and versions of the New Testament; gives biographical sketches of 
several of the great Bible critics, and furnishes the latest information 
about the recent discoveries bearing on biblical criticism, as the ‘*Apol- 
ogy’’ of Aristides, and the Syriac codex which bas rendered the name 
of Mrs. Lewis famous. It furnishes just that kind and quality of infor- 
mation about the external history of the Bible that will be most accept- 
able to intelligent laymen and busy pastors who have no time to make 
original research. The whole stery is presented in such clear, and for- 
cible style that the unbiased reader coming into possession of the facts 
will conclude with the book itself that in the Old Testament we have 
the very Bible which was known to Jesus and his apostles, and that the 
testimony in regard to the New Testament makes it certain that the 
Gospels and Epistles have come down to us in such a way as to make 
our faith certain that **God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self." On page 153 we note what may be regarded either as a /apsus 
pennae or a lapsus memoriae, viz., that the manuscripts from which Eras- 
mus prepared the first published printed edition of the New Testament 
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(1516), “date from about the sixteenth century.’’ They are older by 
one century at least than the author indicates, and some of them by 
three or four centuries. But suchaslipis unimportant. The now cur- 
rent editions of the New Testament in Greek have been compiled chiefly 
from manuscripts belonging to the fourth and fifth centuries, which 
themselves are based on much older codices. 

It only remains to be said that the book bears no denominational bias 
whatever, and is worthy to be read by Christians of every name. 

J. W. R. 
Daisy. By Marshall Saunders. 

This little story is an exemplification of ‘‘A little child shall lead 
them.’”’ It tells of the influence of a young child who by her ardent 
devotion saves a young man from drink and probable destruction. It is 
a pretty household idyl that appeared some years ago in England in the 
interests of a benevolent institution and was thought worthy of wider 
circulation. It is calculated to accomplish good but, judged from a lit- 
erary standpoint, it is very faulty and almost without merit. The ex- 
pressions of the child are most forced and unnatural. 


Tony. By Laisdell Mitchell 

This book, with its beautiful illuminated covers, is well adapted for 
a holiday gift. But not only by the outside, nor yet by its choice illus- 
trations nor evidences of the typographer’s skill but by the sweet story 
of the beautiful life of a little waif is it suitable for the season when 
‘good will to men’* should be the undertone of every effort. The boy 
who is the central figure of this little sketch meets with an accident, is 
taken to a hospital, and there so bravely endures pain that he wins the 
love of all those around him and the especial interest and affection of 
the physician in charge. Every one must be touched by this sweet 
story. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

A Patch of Pansies. By J. Edmund V. Cooke. 


These poems have been published in various periodicals and are re- 
printed in more durable form. The author ina prefatory note acknowl- 
edges his obligations to his first publishers. While he may do so we do 
not think the reader need trouble himself about it. We have searched 
these poems in vain for the lofty sentiment, high thought, true imag- 
ination, impressive grace, dignity and pathos which must lend their 
charms to any poetry worthy the name. When would-be pvets descend 
to such lines as, ‘I'll jus’ walk up, yessir, up to God 'n’ say, ‘I’m here 
to take my lickin!’ on the Judgment Day,”’ or to 

‘‘Ere her voice had ceased expressing 
My lips to her lips were pressing,”’ 


they have, in common parlance, ‘‘missed their calling.”’ 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rachel’s Farm. By Annette L. Noble. 
Won by Love. By Mrs. S. S. Wood. 


These are two books specially adapted for Sunday-school libraries 
and calculated to awaken and stimulate an interest in higher things. 
The first one is the oft-told tale of a young girl whose presence in the 
home of a relative was unwelcome and who finally was given a real 
home where she was a great blessing. The other one describes the 
manner in which a number of young persons were brought to the Sa- 
viour and points out how the liquor trade appears when the light of 
the Gospel falls upon it. Both are books which are likely to accom- 
plish much good. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Paths and By-Paths. By Mrs. A. M. Rickford. 


A quiet story which deals chiefly with the struggle with temptation 
in various forms. The teachings of it are most helpful to the young as 
the examples are all those that must either stimulate an abhorrence of 
what is evil or an admiration for what is true and good. It makes more 
plain the way of life and the more such books are put into the hands 
of young readers through our Sunday-schools the more will the work 
of the teachers be assisted. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL AND CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
History of the Christian Church. By Henry C. Sheldon. 


This splendid work of five massive volumes reached us too late for a 
proper review in this issue. A full notice of it will appear in our next. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The American Lutheran Publication Board, Chicago, Ill., sends us 
Lutheran Tracts, Nos. 13, 14, 15, which treat respectively of Secret So- 
cieties, Temperance and Free Masonry. Any one who wants to read 
outspoken convictions and unpopular sentiments on these subjects 
should enclose three nickels (in stamps) to the above publishing house. 
It is refreshing to find a man like Pastor Dallman of Baltimore tackling 
questions which are usually discussed with bitterness and violence, after 
a fashion that sets his readers to thinking, and that recognizes the func- 
tion of conscience in our habits and in our associations. E. J. W. 


The Prospectus of the Vouth’s Companion for 1895 announces an 
unusual array of attractions and, as in the past, it will cover the whole 
field of life and experience. It furnishes a vast amount of valuable and 
entertaining reading and of so great a variety that it interests all mem- 
bers of the family. The enterprise of the publishers has steadily ad- 
vanced the Companion year by year. They aim at securing the best con- 
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tributors and spare no expense in accomplishing this end. It comes 
fifty-two times a year at a cost of $1.75. Those who wish to subscribe 
should address The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Harper’s Magazine for December is as nearly as possible an ideal 
number. It isan unusually full one and it is filled with only good poems, 
stories, papers on timely subjects, illustrations, book reviews and bright 
contributions to the Editor’s Drawer. Among the contributors to 
this number are Poultney Bigelow, W. D. Howells, Julian Ralph, Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, Richard Harding Davis, Lawrence Alma Tadema, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Thomas Hardy and many others whose names 
are household words. A number of the contributions breathe the spirit 
of Christmas. They and all the others are good. Even the advertise- 
ments in this number are interesting. 


The initial contribution to the December number of the Atlantic 
Monthly is the second part of The Trumpeter by Mary Hallock Foote. 
Following it are papers on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day at an 
English Country House; Ghosts; An Old-time Sorosis ; Reginald Pole; 
To an English Friend—a bright paper; The New Criticism of Genius ; 
Some Personal Reminiscences of Walter Pater: Suggestions on the 
Architecture of Schoolhouses and an appreciative sketch of Dr. Holmes 
by the Editor. The stories are exceptionally choice ones, as are the 
notices of new publications. 


The Christmas number of S¢. Vicholas is just about all that story- 
teller, poet and artist could possibly make it. It is beautiful, pure and 
sweet from beginning to end and we are at a loss, where all is so good, 
to know which contributions to single out for special mention. We 
think the young persons will likely be most pleased with the stirring in- 
cidents of President for One Hour; and Fighting a Fire; but they will 
linger lovingly over Chris and the Wonderful Lamp; Santa Claus’ Path- 
way; A Boy of the First Empire; The Little Gourd that Grumbled; 
and many other stories, while the charming pictures, letters and puz- 
zles will fill many of the vacation hours with pleasure. Older readers 
will pause with admiration at the beautiful poem, December, so finely 
illustrated, which is the first contribution in this number that we hope 
will find its way to many a Christmas stocking. 


The Christmas number of 7he Century is full of beauty. The cover 
is new and artistic as is all that is underneath it. Julia Schayer con- 
tributes for it an exquisite poem. It is followed by articles of unusual 
merit. Choice stories and rare illustrations many of which centre 
around the Christ-child and the wonderful anniversary season. Among 
the conspicuous contributions are Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ; What 
has Science to do with Religion?; Old Maryland Homes and Ways ; 
The American Woman in Politics and Francesco Crispi. But every- 
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thing in this number is good—too good for any reader to miss, and it is 
calculated to swell the already large list of subscribers. 


The Popular Science Monthy continues to maintain its excellent stand- 
ard. We make no effort to conceal our dissent from the views ordinar- 
ily promulgated in its pages in reference to the Bible and the Church, 
but if the reader will bear in mind its general trend in this respect, and 
forbear in case he disagrees, he will find this magazine one of the best 
on his table. It will keep him abreast of the times on all subjects of 
a scientific nature, for its field is as wide as science itself and most of 
its contributors have gained enviable names in their special lines of 
study. There is scarcely a number that will not make the appreciative 
reader amply repaid for the expense involved as a subscriber. 


The Century continues to emphasize as its chief feature the life of 
Napoleon, by Prof. Sloane, the third part of which appears in the Jan- 
uary number, which presents upon the cover a reduction in black and 
white of the striking poster by Grasset, now familiar to the country. 
This part of Prof. Sloane’s work concludes the Corsican period of Bo- 
naparte’s life, and particular stress is laid upon the significance and im- 
portance of this usually neglected period. The record of important 
events of the revolution is carried along at the same time with the ac- 
count of Bonaparte’s personal experiences as a Jacobin both in Corsica 
and in France, a role he was soon to throw off. The illustrations in 
the present instalment include an engraved portrait of Elise, Napoleon’s 
eldest sister, which is the frontispiece of the number, and of Bona- 
parte as Lieutenant-Colonel, after the painting by Philippoteaux, and 
striking drawings by Castaigne and Pape, besides other portraits, re- 
productions of paintings, etc. Next to Napoleon, the feature of the 
number is Mr. Maxim's account of his ‘‘Experiments in Aérial Naviga- 
tion.’’ illustrated by a large number of plans and photographs. Mr. 
Maxim says in conclusion: ‘*The experiments which I have conducted 
have certainly proved that a machine can be made sufficiently powerful 
and light to lift itself in the air.’’ 

Table Talk for December comes along full of timely suggestions for 
the selection of gifts, the preparation of Christmas dinners, the decid- 
ing what shall be served at the proposed teas and dinners its readers 
may want to give and the regular menus for every day in the month. 
Then, as usual Miss Forney gives valuable hints as to what to wear and 
Mrs. Meyer gives some good points on Social Etiquette. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin writes for this number a bright paper on The Kindergarten as 
a School of Life for Women. 


The Lutheran Almanac and Year Book for 1895 gives evidence of a 
sustained purpose on the part of its careful editor to make each issue an 
improvement on the preceding. We congratulate Dr. Sheeleigh and 
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our Publishing House on the excellence of this annual. It ought to 
find a place in every Lutheran home. Price, to cents a copy; $1.00 a 
dozen; 25 copies for $2.00; 37 copies for $3.00; 51 copies for $4.00; 
65 copies for $5.00. Address all orders to Henry S. Boner, Sup’t, Lu- 
theran Publication House, 42 North 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Methodist Year-Book for 1895 by Hunt & Eaton, New York, is 
characterized by its usual excellence. It is full of the statistics of the 
Methodist Denomination. We notice with envy the circulation of the 
Methodist Review. The last report gave 5,800. Would that that of 
our QUARTERLY were half or even one-third of this number. The 
Christian Advocate, the leading weekly, has a circulation of 48,500. 
The membership in the United States is 2,681,639. 


Martin Luther: A Memorial Sketch of His Life and Work. By 
Victor L. Conrad, D. D. ‘This is a republication, it having appeared 
first in the Suaday Magazine, of 1883. It is a memorial sketch of Lu- 
ther, commemorating the fourth centenary of his birth, and shows a 
thorough appreciation of the great Reformer’s character and his emi- 
nent fitness for the work to which God called him. 





